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—Art.l. 4 Summary of the Roman Law, taken from Dr. Taylor’s Ele 


ments of the Civil Law. To which is prefixed, a Différtation on Obli- 
_ gation, 8vo.” 5s. 3d. Boards. Payne. 1772. 


HE « Elements of the Civil Law,’ by Dr. Taylor, have 

been long in high and deferved reputation. They are 
full of the moft profound erudition, and difcover an acutenefs, 
which is rarely poffefled by the man of learning. But befide 
the praife of an able Civilian, the Doctor has fecured to himfelf, 
by this work, that of an intelligent Antiquary, and of an ele- 
gant Scholar. By afpiring, however, after merit of thefe dif- 
ferent kinds, he has rendered his performance embarraffing to the 
young ftudent.’ An abridgement of it, accordingly, was wanted, 
which fhould include only the jurifprudential information he has 
communicated. This tafk our ingenious Editor has under- 
taken ; and we cannot but do him the juftice to acknowledge, 
that he has executed it with proper attention and accuracy. 

We can now boaft of having an elementary treatife on the 
Roman law, more complete in its plan and execution, than the 
publications of a fimilar nature in the other languages of Europe. 
It explains the hiftory and fpirit of that law, and unfolds with 
fingular perfpicuity the more important topics of it. 

The difcourfe on Obligation, .by the Editor, difplays an ori- 
ginal train of thinking, and abounds with ingenuity and good 
fenfe. We cannot, however, confiftently with the limits we 
prefcribe to ourfelves, exhibit an analyfis of his theory ; and he 
writes in fo clofe and argumentative a manner, that.a few pages 
of his tract, by way of {pecimen, would appear obfcure and un- 
fatisfactory to our Readers: we muft therefore, recommend to 
them the entire perufal of it. 

The original notes, which appear in illuftration of Dr. Tay- 
Jor’s ideas, are felect and judicious. There is, in particular, 
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avery beautiful paflage in the collections of Stobzeus, which 
has attracted the notice of our Editor; and which, as it may 
amufe fome of our Readers, we fhall extract, with Mr. Pope’s 
imitation of it. 
¢ Every man is placed in the middle of many circles, which 
entircly furround bim; fome of them are fmali, oihers are 
Jarge, fome including, others included, according to their dif- 
ferent fituation and pofition to each other. ‘Ihe firft and 
neareft circle is that which every one draws round himfelf as 
the center; this includes his own perfon, and every thing 
which is fought after as conducive to its well being : this circle 
js the leaft, and almoft touches the center. The next in order, 
which is further from it, and includes the firft, comprehends 
our parents, brethren, wife, and children. The third takes in 
our uncles, aunts, grandfathers, grandmothers, nephews, nieces, 
and coufins. The fourth our other relations. ‘Then follow, in 
order, ftill more extenfive circles, which include, farft, thofe of 
the fame borough, then thofe of the fame tribe, then thofe of 
the fame city, and afterwards thofe of neighbouring cities and i 
the fame nation, the laft and greateft, which takes in all the 
refit, is that which comprehends all mankind. 
¢ This fine fimile has not efeaped Mr. Pope: 
‘« Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the {mall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
‘The center mov'd a circle ftraight fucceeds, 
Another ftill, and ftill another {preads ; Pa 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace ; 1} 
His country next; and next all heman race.” 


After having remarked the merit of the prefent publication, 
it yet remains for us to exprefs a regret, that thofe who appear 
capable of original compofitions, fhould fubmit to the labour of 
abridging the performances of other men. ‘The Author of the 
treatife on Obligation, prefixed to this work, ought to have 
elteemed himfelf fuperior to every drudgery of this kind. —_ y 
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Art. I]. Obfervations on the StruGure and Draught of Wheel Carriages. 
i By J. Jacob. 4to. Os. fewed. Dilly. 1773, 


| HEWN men of bufinefs difcover an attention to the 

principies of the art they profefs, and no longer drudge 

On in the plain, beaten track of mere workmen, we have rea- 

fon to expect very extenfive and valuable improvements. It has 

been too generally regretted that thofe who, from their fitua- 
| tion and employment, have had the beft opportunities for 
| making uleful difcoveries, have been tenacious and obftinate, 
and have feldom diverged from the eftablifhed rules and cuftoms 

of their particular profeilion, Vhe dread of innovation has 
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been a reftraint and impediment to the progrefs of every art and 
{cience from the higheft to the loweft; and to this, in a great 
degree, it is owing that we are fo far from having arrived at 

erfection. An enlarged and liberal mind will rife fuperior to 
thofe felfifh and unreafonable attachments, which have been 
fo great an obftruétion to every rcal improvement, whether 
moral or mechanical. 

The Author of thefe Obfervations appears under this refpect- 
able character, and is well known for his {kill in that branch 
of bufinefs, which is his peculiar province. He difcovers a 
confiderable acquaintance with the principles of mechanics, and 
his obfervations are the refult of his own fludy and experi- 
ments: © the publication of which (fays he). is rather intended 
to make them generally known, in order that they may be 
confirmed or refuted by the experience of others, than to gra- 
tify any vanity [ may be fuppofed to entertain in appearing am 
Author.’ 

This work is divided into four parts: in the firft, the 
Author tréats of the nature and ceconomy of draught, which he 
defines * the giving motion to a carriage at reft, and the preferving 
the velocity of that motion.” The impediment or refiftance to be 
overcome in the generation of motion is that which is ufually 
called friftion, and depends on the weight of the body to be 
moved ; fo that if a flat fledge be made to flide over the furface 
of planifhed iron, brafs, or hard wood, it will require a force 


. nearly equal to a third part of its own weight to give it motion ; 


and this force is fuppofed to a& at right angles to the dire€tion 
of the compreffure, The reafon of this refiftance is the imper- 
fe€tion of the polifh we give to all cohering furfaces. All fur- 
faces are to be confidered as * rafps or fingle-cut files, where 
teeth are lifted over one another, rubbing againft each other's 
inclined furfaces, as the furfaces of the two files appear to flide 
or rub horizontally one againft the other:’ and therefore the 
moving power muft be fufficient to raife the carriage over the 
inclined planes of fuch indentions, before it can move. The 
angle of the elevation of thefe planes is found, by experiment, 
to be fomewhat lefs than 20 degrees ; for if any plane be raifed 
to fuch an angle with the horizon, a weight or carriage refting 
upon it will move downwards by its own gravity: and from 
this principle we may infer, by a well-known theorem in me- 
chanics, that the power which moves the weight mutt be greater 
than in the proportionof one to three. ‘This familiar explica- 
tion of the nature of friction accounts for the advantage which 
is derived from the obliquity of the line of traction, though 
fuch a line has inconveniences which overbalance this real ad- 
vantage. Thefe inconveniences are very properly ftated and 
urged in the nextfe€tion, whéte it is fhewn, that * the oblique 
B2 line 
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line of tra€lion, though of ufe to put carriages at reft into mo- 
tion, is very improper for the mere continuation of that mo- 
tion, when its velocity is once arrived at its required maximum 35 
in which cafe the animal fhould continue to move with the 
Yeaft poffible contraction or compreffion of its mufcles.’ 

In the fecond part the Author proceeds to examine the {truce 
ture and draught of wheel carriages in particular, ¢ The ufe 
of wheels in the draught of carriages (he obferves) is two-fold ; 
firft, that of diminifhing (as it is popularly and improperly 
called, but, properly fpeaking, the more ealily overcoming) the 
refiftance, arifing from the friction of the carriage ; and, {e- 
condfy, the more readily furmounting fuch adventitious obita- 
cles as, being attached to or prefled againft the plane over 
which it is drawn, form very angular prominences, which muft 
be either deprefled by the weight of the carriage, or require that 
the carriage, with its load, be lifted over them.’ ‘The want 
of difcriminating (fays this Writer) between thefe two pur- 
pofes to be anfwered by wheels of different fizes has led thofe 
who have written on this fubject into miftakes. ¢ For, though 
it be certain that high wheels have greatly the advantage of 
low ones in overcoming friftien, they have not fuch great ad- 
vantages as they are fuppofed to have, particularly on inclined 
planes, and in furmounting prominent obftacles, when thofe 
obftacles are indepreffible, and the carriage is to be lifted over 
them.’ He then proceeds to eftablifh this general principle, and 
to corre&t fome miftaken notions on this fubjeét.. He fhews in 
what way the {pokes of wheels act as levers in. overcoming fric- 
tion between the wheel and plane, and between the nave and 
axle, in the two cafes of a wheel moved along any furface, and 
likewife fupporting a loaded carriage. ¢ By the’ ufe of wheels. 
the friction, or rubbing, of the outer circumference againft the 
fupporting plane, is only transferred from the under to the up- 
per, or rather divided between thofe furfaces and the furfaces of 
the axle and nave. Were the, nave nearly as big as the outer 
furface of the wheel, the axis would flide nearly all the way 5 
as, the wheel being bur little bigger than the axis, and its ra- 
dil, or fpokes, of fcarcely any length at all, there would, in fact, 
be little or no wheel, and confequently no rolling. The cafe 
therefore appears fimply to be this, that the motion of the car- 
riage being rectilinear, and parallel to the fupporting plane, the, 
wheel muft flide nearly the whole length of that plane, and 
therefore rub all the time either at the axle or at the circumfes 
rence, The more it rubs at the one, the lefs it will rub at the, 
other; the rubbing at the axle increafing as its diameter is di-. 
minifhed, and the rubbing at. the circumference increafing as 
the diameter of the axle is increafed. It will hence follow, that 
if a method could be difcovered to make the furfaces both of the 
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nave and circumference rol! all the way, the friction which at- 
tends the rubbing of parallel moving furfaces, and increafes 
in propertion to the weight of the upper, will be removed, 
whatever be the proportion which the diameter of the axle may 
bear to the circumference of the wheel. ‘Thus, if a carriage 
were drawn over rollers, conftantly finding a new roller to rett 
upon, as it progreffively pafled off another, the friction arifing 
from the neceffity of lifting the upper furface over the teeth of 
the under, would certainly be annihilated ; and perhaps fuch a 
mcthod is practicable. But the caic is, that if it were pradti- 
cable, it would be of little ufe, as the diminytion of friction 
beyond a certain degrce is of very little coniequence in the 
draught of wheel carrieges.’ 
The next fections contain fome curious remarks on the be- 
nefits to be expected from the various fchemes propofed for di- 
minifhing, or more eafily overcoming, the refiftance occafioned 
by friction ; and offers fome experiments to prove, that * how 
much foever we diminifh, or find means to overcome, the fric- 
tion of carriages, there {till requires a power or active body of 
a momentum proportional to their weight, to draw them for- 
ward with a certain degree of velocity. And that this velocity. 
is eflential to the confideration of the comparative excellency of 
wheel carriages needs hardly be remarked, as expedition fvems 
at prefent to be the principal objeét confulted in their improve- 
{ ment. But to attain this end, it is not the diminution of fric- 
tion, fo much as the diminution of the weight, that is the great 
object in view. But this in carriages of burthen canncor be 
difpenfed with ; which, for that reafon, are under a mechanical 
neceflity of being drawn by proportionably {trong and heavy 
teams, and of moving proportionably flow: nor will any con- 
trivance to diminifh friction do more for them than to fave the 

wear and tear of the feveral parts of the carriage ; which, how- 

| ever, is always the lefs in proportion to the flownels of its 
motion.’ 

Our Author then proceeds to fhew the ufe of whecls in faci- 
litating the progreflive motion of carriages, together with the 
advantages and difadvantages attending their various fizes. 
H#h wheels, provided that they are not made fo jarge as to 
become too heavy or too flight, have the advantage of thofe that 
are {maller, both with refpect to friion, and alfo to the more 
readily furmounting obftacles: but along inclined planes they 
have the difadvantage of thofe that are {maller, as they increafe 
the relative gravity of the load, according to their height and 
the obliquity of the plane. 

The third part treats of the conftru&tion of various carriages 
for different purpofes ; in which there are many pertinent and 
fentible obfervations. In the fourth part the Author propoles 
fone improvements in the ftruéture of wheel carriages, The 
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£rft of thefe is a mew method for the fhort turning of wheel 
carriages, which anfwers the end, whilft it faves a great part 
of the expence, and prevents fome other inconveniences at- 
tending the crane-necked perch. It is well known that, in the 
common conftruction, the fore-end of the perch refts on the 
axle of the forc-wheels, which turns on the iron pin pafling 
through the perch. In turning fuch a carriage, the larger the 
wheel the fooner it will ftrike againft the perch. To remedy 
this inconvenience, it is propofed to fix the pin that pafles 
through the perch backwards from the center of the axle, fo 
that the axle with the wheels may turn round this pin; in 
which cafe the angle, which the wheel makes with the perch, 
becomes cenfiderably lefs, before the wheel ftrikes againft it; 
¢ So that a larger wheel in a carriage, thus conftru€ed, will not 
touch the perch fo foon as a fmaller wheel in a carriage of the 
ordinary conftru€tion ; and be the wheels of what fize they may, 
the carriage will turn fhorter than if conftru€ted according to 
the former method, with the center-pin in the center of the 
axle. The Author adds, that this mode of conftruétion is at- 
tended with no additional expence ; that it may be applied to 
all kinds of carriages, and is ftronger than the ufual con- 
ftruction. 

Another improvement is that of conflru€ting the wheels with 
a fingle rim, or with two fellows * only: for this the Author 
has a very curious method peculiar to himfelf: and it is certain 
many inconveniences are hereby avoided. A number of joints 
weaken the whcel ; and therefore, in order to give it ftrength, 
the whecl-wright leaves thofe parts higher than the other, fo 
that the rim of the whcel becomes uneven, and its motion of 
courfe remains no longer uniform: and, as the fellows are 
* fegments of a circle, fawed or hewn out of ftraight wood, 
they are thence rendercd fo brittle, from the crofs dire&ion of 
the grain near the joints, that they are with difficulty kept to- 
cether, even though near twice the quantity of timber be em- 
ployed as weuld otherwife be neceflary.” This method faves 
timber, and at the fame time the wheels are equally ftrong, or 
flronger, and much lighter. | | 

Section 3 contains jome hints with refpe& to the proper me- 
thod of hanging coaches and wheel carriages, fo as to prevent 
jolting and uneafine{s. In feQion 4 we have obfervations on the 
utility and inconvenience of broad wheels. Our Author ad- 
vifes © to diminifh the breadth of the wheels in common ftace 
waggons to fix inches, and: by making the fore and hind axle 
of different lengths, to caufe both wheels to roll the full fur- 
face of nine inches, which they might well do, without admit- 
ting any ridge or vacuity between them” | | | 





* Or, fellies, as commonly written. 
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The laft feion expofes the abfurdity of a practice among 
wheel-wrights, of bending the arms of the axletrees downward, 
{o as to make the wheels ftand confiderably wider from each other 
at the top than at the bottom: a practice that occafions a great 
deal of partial rubbing, and therefore not only wears the parts 
in contact, but in fome degree retaids the progrefs of the 
Carriage. 

' Thus have we given as full, and yet as compendious, an ab- 
ftract as pofible of this treatife. It appears in point of ftyle with 
peculiar advantage, on account of the ailiftance which the Author 
acknowledges to have received from an ingenious friend; and 
it contains many obfervations that are of confiderable import 
ance on this fubje&t. Several of them have been repeatedly 
urged by mechanical writers ; fome are ncw and interefting ; 
and others difputable: but they are all delivered with perfpi- 
cuity and eafe, fo that the Reader, we apprehend, will perufe 


this performance with pleafure and advantage. ae, 





Arte Ill. 4 Parallel between the Englifh Conftitution and the former 
Government of Sweden; containing Jome Ob/ervations on the late Re- 
volution in that Kingdim, and an Examination of the Caufes that fe- 
cure us againft both Ariftocracy and abjolute Monarchy. By J. Le 
D.L. LL.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Almen. 1772. 

T is very natural for the inhabitants of a free country to pay 

a ferious attention to the great event which has recently 
taken place in Sweden. The Author of this pamphlet exprefies 
his fatisfaction in having obferved that fome of his worthy coun- 
trymen, at the farft news of it, took up their pens, and endea- 
voured to fpread the alarm in the nation. But while he ape 
plauds their zeal, he does not admit the conclufions drawn by 
fome, who having found that the original and real prerogatives 
of the Swedifh king were much inferior to thofe of the Britith 
monarch, have inferred that the conftitution of England, com- 
pared with the former government of Sweden, is in a very tote 
tering condition. ‘To obviate the inference which may be raifed 
upon fuch a foundation, we are here prefenied with a view of 
the conftitution of the Swedifh government, prior to the late re- 
volution, in order to fhew its great difference from our own. 

We cannot follow this Writer through the particulars of his 
reprefentation, but a fummary of the ftate of Sweden may be 
feen in the foliowing paragraph : 

‘ The government of Sweden, becaufe it had what they 
called a King, may have been miftaken for a monarchical one, 
by thofe who judve of things from their outward appearance ; 
or for being popular, becaufe even peafants had a feeming fhare 
in it, But the executive and military powers centering in the 
nobles, with the scality of the leoifative authority, it was 
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mercly ariftocratical, confequently fubjec to all the evils that 
neceflarily attend that fort of government.’ 

This fituation of the nobles is juftly confidered as the fource 
of Swedith oppreffion ; to be delivered from which, the people 
were willing, and prepared, to embrace even abfolute mo- 
narchy. 

After other reflections upon the ills that naturally rife from 
an ariftocracy, it is added ‘ Whatever a fet of men may 
fay, who, interefted in the maintaining a prefent eftablifh- 
ment, are inceffantly branding royalty with being neceflarily 
and of itfelf, the government of flavery, and crying up the 
power of a few, as being neceflarily and of itfelf likewife, the 
liberty of al] ; and whatever, on the other hand, ftrangers may 
think, who view things at a diftance, and judge of them from 
their books, the people themfelves, who are better judges of 
their own fituation, always held in the utmoft deteftation the 
government of nobles, and ever looked upon the overthrow of 
it as the refloration of public liberty.’ 

Kingly government, under thofe reftraints which the Britifh 
conftitution have affixed to it, this Writer confiders as of all 
others the moft defireable: ‘ Such, he obferves, is the happy 
confequence of rendering the crown the fole depo/itum, the ge- 
ncral and the only felf-exifting feat of power in the nation, that 
all fubjeéts of whatever denomination, are adtually brought to 
a level; a falutary jealoufy of power diffufes itfelf throughout 
all parts of the {tate ; intereft, that only fure ground of loyalty, 
intereft ties the legiflators to the people; a fort of confederacy 
takes place amonegft all men of every rank and order; and in- 
ftead, as in other ftates, of an apparent union with a real 
though concealed divifion, we fee, amidft the warmth of our 
oppofitions, always exifting among us a general union upon 
every immediate concern of public liberty. Believe me, 
though paft ages and diftant places may be boafted by men mif- 
informed, or determined to find fault with every thing at home, 
I have ftudied hiftory, and feen moft of the republics of Eu- 
rope, and I do not hefitate to affirm, that there is or has been 
no government upon earth where the property, and efpecially 
the perfon of the fubject, is by far fo fecure as it is among us: 
there is none where the people poflefs even a fhare of that our 
invaluable privilege, the touchftone of liberty, freedom of 
fpeech.’ 

In another part of the pamphlet, the Author fpeaks of the 
deep-rooted love which the Englifh have for their government, 
exceeding, he apprehends, any inftances of the like to be found 
in the hiftory of other nations.—* Not only the form, he ° 
fays, of the Englith government makes it generally underftood 
aud knewn, but a long felt experience jcins to endear it to the 
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people. Though the different intereft of parties, and the natu~ 
ral reftlefinefs of man, which wants employment, may fome- 
times magnify faults into crimes, temporary and fometimes un- 
avoidable evils, into enormous abules ; truth, ever eloquent 
truth, points to them the flourifhing condition of the ftate . 
their being thefe many ages utter ftrangers to what adverfity is, 
and the liberty of the fubject carried, among us, fo much be- 
ond what any other nation ever did enjoy. 

Thefe few extraéts will enable the Reader to form fome 
judgment of this publication, which contains many fenfible and 
judicious refiections, and does not appear defigned merely to 
ferve the intereft of a party. Among the Author’s obfervations 
on the affairs of Sweden, and the change which has juft taken 
place in that country, he draws a parallel between our laft re= 
volution in England, and that which took place in Sweden, in 
1720; when, after the death of Charles the T’welfth, the pre- 
rogatives of the crown were reduced, and a new line of fuccef- 
fion was eftablifhed : he draws a farther parallel between the 
Jaft revolution in Sweden, and that which produced the reftora- 
tion of Charles the Second in our own country ; but the effects, 
he remarks, were very different : ¢ The Swedes, in confe- 
quence of the laft revolution, have preferved nothing of their 
ancient privileges but what may ferve ftill more to enfure their 
fubjeciion : the Englifh, on the contrary, at the fame time that 
they reftored the royal power, reftored likewife all the former 
bounds that had been fet to it, and the revelution, though be- 

un amid{t confufion and fhouts, being carried on and con- 
cluded with fedatenefs and order, the liberty of the fubjeét re- 
ceived new degrees of extent as well as ftability, and the con- 
ftitucion was re-eftablifhed upon all its ancient privileges,’ 

We entircly agree with this Writer in approving the form 
of our own conftitution ; a mixed monarchy, like ours, appears 
to bid the faireft for national order, peace, and profperity : 
yet, at the fame time, it is obvious that, fhould the reprefen- 
tatives of the people become generally corrupt, fo as to act un- 
der the cirection of the King and his minifters, this might 
bring upon the people ail the evils of arbitrary power; should 

hey be felfifh, interefted, and rapacious, whatever name they 
pais under, whether patriots or courtiers, this muft, for ever, © 
prevent their accomplifhing any thing which cught ta be done 
toward cffectually, removing thofe diitrefles, or oppreffions, of 
which the fubject might have reafon to complain. 

It is obferved here, concerning other forms of government, 
even in thofe nations which have been boafted of as fo many 
feats ot liberty, that, © fetting afide the deception from the 
words, Republic, Affemblies of tie People, or even Peafants, we 
Shail fee the lioerty of the fubject reduced to 4 fhadow, never 
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to have extended beyond the appearance of the privileges they 
had the name of enjoying.” If we examine into the caufe, it 
is added, * we fhall fee it always Jay [/e] in the diffufion of 
the independant power, and the intermingling and blending 
together the qualities of mafter with thofe of fubject, which, 
however difyuifed, ever obtained in thofe feveral governments. 
An effential vice; by which the remedy itfelf being at laft cor- 
rupted, the people never did fhake off a prefent yoke, but to 
change it for another; and the only effects, among them, of 
revolutions, always were, the exaltation of individuals ; or, at 
moft, patched governments, which labouring under the fame 
defeéts with the former, always difappointed the patriot and de- 
ived the people.’ _ 

But while “a conftitution of the Englifh government is juftly 
applauded, this Writer does not fcruple to acknowledge, and 
complain of, the neglect and faults of our legiflators—* Time, 
and other circumftances, fays he, having ftill more expelled the 
ideas of danger, our legiflators have dared, at times, to feparate 
their caufe from the common caufe of the people: lulled in the 
fenfe of prefent fecurity, they have even ventured to difhonour 
our code, with oppreffive, while partial laws ; and fet, as it 
were, at defiance a clafs of their fellow fubjects, whofe affit- 
ance, they thought, might for the prefent be difpenfed with.’ 

We find a note added to this paragraph, which informs us 
that, * the abufes here hinted at are, efpecially, the game laws 
and their appendages, which within this century have been car- 
ried to a deplorable Iength; the extenfion given to the power 
of the juftices of the peace, and the fubmitting to their jurif- 
dition a great number of cafes that were, at common law, 
only cognizable by juries.’ 

On the whole, the Author feems to apprehend that the ine 
habitants of Great Britain are in the greateft danger of falling 
under the power of an ariftocracy ; but for farther particulars 
we muft refer the Reader to his work at length. u/s 





Art. IV. Sele Works of Mr. Abraham Cowley ; with a Preface and 
Notes by the Editor, Smail svo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. ~ Cadell. 
1772. 

N that region of the fine arts which lies under the dominion 
of the eye and the ear, rules and proportions may be af- 
figned for compofition, and in thefe a criterion may, in fome 
degree, be found for determining the merit of execution, The 
architect, the painter, and the mufician, may be cenfured for 
the tranfgredion of mathematical ttuth. In their arts, even 

Fancy has her precinés; fhe is under the controul of known 

ruics, and has bounds which fhe cannot pafs. In works of 

this 
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this nature, therefore, it may not be difficult to afcertain what 
we fhould reject, and what we fhould prefent for public ac 
and approbation.—But who fhall be the poet’s judge ? 
Unlimited by rules, it is not from rules he fhall receive his 
fentence. He is fubject to no law but the law of Nature, and 
if he tranfgrefles that law he will die. ‘The queftion therefore 
is, Whether an individual has a right to pronounce that law ; 
whether he may, merely upon the ftrength of his own judgment, 
mutilate a poct at his pleafure, and make him undergo an arbi- 
trary amputation of what he apprehends to be the unfound parts, 
under the idea of preferving the reft. We have no doubt but, 
this mode of republication may be attended with fome advan- 
tages; but the liberty thus taken with the remains of an Aus 
thor is, in our opinion, too violent to be generally indulged, 
and too dangerous to be fuffered to grow into common ulage. 
In the republic of Letters, the monuments of the dead fhould 
be more facred than the manfions of the living; and though ia 
thofe monuments there may be fome objects, on which the idea 
of different times has caft an unfeemly air, yet ought they not, 
on that account, to be removed. If Cowley has now loft half 
of himfelf, a critic in a future century may, with equal right, 
curtail his remains, till he fhall have little or nothing left. 
Upon thefe violent principles of decifion, fome other cenfor of 
the ancient Englifh poefy, armed with more dangerous, be- 
caufe worfe, abilities than the prefent, may, in the courfe of 
the winter, give us an edition of Spencer, or of fome other emi- 
nent writer of his time, which fhall contain no more than half, 
poffibly than a third part of his works, certainly not more than 
his own fagacity fhall fet apart for him; while he enjoys even 
the idea that the reft are to perifh by his definitive fentence. 
In fhort, whatever may be the abilities of the Editor, this ar- 
bitrary mode of editing ought not, for the moft obvious reafons, 
to be tolerated in the commonwealth of Letters. Let us leave 
all the labours of departed genius to live as long as they can; 
and let us, with an indulgence which will do us more honour 
than the acumen of criticifm, fuffer what we may efteem their 
befs perfect productions, to abide under the protection of theiz 
better and happier works. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar ftands, 

Above the reach of facrilegious hands ; 

To teach vain wits a fcience little known, 

T’ admire fuperior fenfe, and doubt their own. 


The remains of claffical genius, in their re-editing, met with 
a different fate, and many of them fuffered from the contrary 
extreme, Inftead of being curtailed, they were enlarged with 
{purious additions, by the Greeks of the middle empire, the 
Schoolmen and monattics, into whofe hands they came. This, 


however, 
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however, was better than if they had fuffered in the other de 

rec ; for it is always more eafy to reject than to regain, and 
Lime is ftill doing juftice in the feparation of thofe works that 
bear the ftamp of their proper character. 

Having thus freely delivered our fentiments on this mode of 
publication, it is requifite that we fhould let the Editor plead 
his own apology, which is found in his preface : 

© It would be ufing moft writers of name very ill, to treat 
them with that freedom, which I have prefumed to take with 
Mr. Cowley. But every thing, he wrote, is either fo good or 
fo bad, that, in all reafon, a feparation fhould be made; left 
the latter, which, unhappily, is the greater part, fhould, in the 
end, ftifle and overlay the former. 

‘ The reafon of this ftriking difference in the compofitions 
of the fame man, whofe genius and learning are unqueftionable, 
is, That he generally followed the tafte of his time, which was 
the worft imaginable; and rarely his own, which was naturally 
excellent: as may be feen in the few pieces of his poetry, here 
fele€ted from the reft; and efpecially, in his profe works, 
which (except the notes on his Pindaric Odes, and Davidéis) 
are given entire, and have no common merit. 

‘ But the talents, by which he is diftinguifhed, as a polite 
writer, are the leaft of his praife. There is fomething in him, 
which pleafes above his wit, and in fpite of it. It is that mo- 
ral air, and tender fenfibility of mind, which every one pers 
ceives and loves in reading Mr, Cowley. And this character 
of his genius, though it be exprefled, indeed, in his other wri- 
tings, comes out efpecially, and takes our attention moft, in 
fome of his /maller poems and effays ; which, therefore, it feemed 
to be for the Author’s credit, and the convenience of his Readers, 
to draw near to each other, and place, together, in one view. 
I have faid—for the convenience of his Readers: for, though all 
are capable of being entertained, perhaps inftructed, by the 
image of a good mind, when fet before them, yet few will be 
at the pains to feek that inftruction or entertainment for them- 
felves, through the {cattered works of fo unequal and volumi- 
nous a Writer. 

‘ To do juftice to the memory of Mr. Cowley, in thefe two 
refpects, I mean, in his capacity both of a polite and moral 
Writer, is the fole end of this publication, Every man of tafte 
and virtue will read it with pleafure. There are, indeed, many 
lines difperfed through his other poems, which deferve praife. 
But, on the whole, it is enough if this {mail collection-go down 
to pofterity: in that cafe, neither they, nor the Author, will 
have any great Jofs, though the reit be forgotten. 


Lincoln's Inn, 
April 241, 2772. R. HURD.-’ 
All 
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All that can be faid in favour of the liberties Dr. Hurd has 
taken with Mr. Cowley’s works, is, that he has, in general, 
fhewn a proper judgment in his felection, and that he does not 
by any means hold forth this publication as a precedent for 
others of the like nature. The opening of his preface declares 
againtt it. 

When Mr. Pope afks, 


«© Who now reads Cowley?” 
He affigns fuch reafons as occur to him, why he is ftill read, 
viz. his moral, and the language of his heart. 


‘© Who now reads Cowley? if he pledfes yét, 
His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit. 
Forgot his Epic, nay Pindaric art, 

Yet ftill, we love the language of his heart.” 

Dr. Hurd likewife, following Mr. Pope in his idea, afcribes 
Mr. Cowley’s power of pleafing to that moral air, and tender 
fenfibility of mind, which are difcoverable in his writings; and 
both the poet and the critic are right fo far, that Mr. Cowley’s 
writings do bear thofe agreeable characteriftics. But the real 
caufe why they ftill pleafe is what Mr. Pope could not judge of, 
becaufe he was a ftranger to it.. It is enthufiafm; the genuine 
fpirit of enthufiafm that breathes through all thofe pages, where 
the poet is not profefledly in chace of wit. 

In that fine poem to the Memory of Mr. William Harvey 
there are ftrong traits of it. On perufing this poem we could 
not but wonder that his Editor, who is likewife his Annotator, 
fhould take no notice of that ftriking paflage in the thirteenth 
ftanza, which has fuch a peculiar felicity in the idea, that no- 
thing in the poet’s whole writings could be more worthy of his 
obfervation : 

‘ So ftrong a wit did nature to him frame, 

As all things, but his judgment, overcame ; 

His judgment, like the heav’nly moon, did fhow, 

Temp’ring that mighty fea below.’ 

There cannot be any thing, either in ancient or in modern 
poetry, fuperior to the image conveyed in the two laft lines, 
it is equally juft, fimple, and fublime. The unruly ebullitions 
of wit are moft happily reprefented by a tumultuous fea; and 
judgment is no lefs beautifully depiCtured by a ferene moon that 
feems to temper its inquietude. But though this diftinguifhed 
patlage has been honoured with no ftricture by the Annotator, 
he has let fall an obfervatian, at the end of the poem, which 
might cafily have been difpenfed with. Cowley fays of his de- 
parted friend, 





‘ Thou doft with holy pity fee 
Our dull and earthly poefy, 
Where grief and mifery can be join’d with verfe.’ 


The 
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The Critic fays, the Poet here meant ‘ to infinuate the pres 
pofterous levity and vanity of earthly poets, who can afford to} ar 


be witty even on their own miferics.” Now, with his good’ this 
leave, the Poet certainly never meant to infinuate the impro-/ ab 
riety of a thing for which no man was more notorious thahy ae 


himfelf. All he intended was, to lament the comparative infe-/ Mi. 
riority of the earthly poetry, which was made the vehicle of \ 
forrow, while the heavenly poetry muft be employed only on. oe 
themes of happinefs.—_Does the Critic mean, by poets being) ail 
witty on their own miferies, that there is an abfurdity in the 

idea of elegia@ poetry ? That, we prefume, he can hardly in- 

tend; for nothing can be more obvious than that there is a {pe- 

cies of portry, as well as of mufic, adapted to the expreflion 

both of melancholy and of mifery. Indeed, if the learned Edi- 

tor had in view only thofe elegiac poets who are diftinguifhed 

for 

-——— Flowery grief and impotence of pain, 
his cenfure is not unjuft, otherwife it is certain that there are 
many circumftances and fubjects where, without any impro- 


priety, 
— Grief and mifery may be join’d with verfe. 


Dr. Hurd has thought proper to preferve Mr. Cowley’s imi- 
tation of Martial’s Si Tecum mibi, &c. which, the firft fix lines, 
excepted, is fo much inferior to the original. Indeed, the 
latter part of it is both idle and abfurd. Cowley complains to 
his friend, in imitation of the Roman poet, that, for want of 
a proper allotment of their time, and employing it, among other 
objects, with 

A gentle Miftrefs and a gentle Mufe, 
They faw good funs, of which they were to give 
4 firi& account, fet and march thick away. 


The Poet was led into this abfurdity of being called to a _/rié 
account, for want of employing his time with a gentle Mi/irefs, 
moft probably, by Martial’s zmputantur, which he had conftrued 
charged to his account, inftead of reckoned in the tale of life. His 
Editor would have done well to have faved him the difcredit 
of it. 

But with refpe& to what Dr. Hurd has admitted, we have 
much lefs reafon to be diflatished than for what he has rejected, 
Every thing in that collection of poems, which we have under. 
the denomination of the Mifirefi, is thrown out of this edition.? 
It is true, that in thofe poems are many exceptionable, many 
Joofe and nugatory pieces, which could not poffibly do honour 
to Cowley, in the idea of any age; but then there are many 
beautiful parts which might have been feleéted, many marks of 
tendernefs, ingenuity, and enthufiafm that might have been 

preferved, 
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preferved, independently of the title, and the licentious idea 
of the Mifre/s. The feverity of the Editor’s virtue appears, in 
this matter, to have prevailed over his judgment. For he has 
publifhed fome poems, among the reft, the Praife of Pindar, &c. 
which ought to have given place to many extracts from the 
Mifirefs. 

Wherefore fhould pofterity, by any arbitrary decifion, be 
contented to lofe (what the Editor fays would be no lofs) the 
native enthufiafm and poetical beauties of , 


THE WISH. 


Well then, I now do plainly fee 
This bufy world and I fhall ne’er agree ; 
The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does, of all meats, the fooneft cloy. 
And they, methinks, deferve my pity 
Who for it can endure the flings 
The crowd, and buz, and murmurings, 
Of this great hive, the city. 
2. 
Ah! yet, ere I defcend the grave, 
May I a fmall houfe, and large garden have! 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, 
Both wife, and both delightful too. 
And fince love ne’er will from me flee, 
A Miflrefs moderately fair 
And good as guardian angels are, 
Only belov’d and loving me! 


30 

Oh ! Fountains, when in you fhall I 

Myfelf eas’d of unpeaceful thoughts, efpy ? 
O ficlds! O woods! when, when fhall I be made 

The happy.tenant of your fhade? 

Here’s the fpring-head of pleafure’s flood, 
Where all the riches lie that the 

Hath mark’d and ftamp’d for good, 


Pride and ambition here 
Only in far-fetch’d metaphors appear ; 
Here nought but winds can hurtful murmurs {cattery 
And nought but Echo flatter. 
The gods, when they defcended, hither 
From heaven did always chufe their way ; 
And therefore we may boldly fay, 
That tis the way too thither. 


g. 
How happy here fhould I 
And one dear fhe live, and embracing die! 
She, who is all the world, and can exclude 


In defarts folitude !—— 
e « ¢ € 


And 
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And fhould we fuffer nothing by lofing fuch a poem as 
THE DESPAIR. 


4 Beneath this gloomy fhade, 
By Nature only for my forrows made, 
Pll fpend this voice in cries, 
In tears I'll wafte thefe eyes 
By love fo vainly fed ! 
> we « 


Ah wretched youth! {aid f, 
Ab wretched youth ! twice did | fadly cry: 
Ah wretched youth ! the fields and floods reply. 
2. 
When thoughts of love I entertain, 
I meet no words but never, and iz vain, 
lever, alas! that dreadful name 
Which fewels the internal flame. 
Never, my time to come mutt watfte ; 
In vain, torments the prefent and the paft.' 
In vain! In vain ! {aid I, 
In vain, In vain, twice did I fadly cry; 
In vain, In vain, the fields and floods reply. 


3 
No more fhall fields, or floods do fo ; 
For I to fhades more dark and filent go: 
All this world’s noife appears to me 
A dull, ill aéted comedy : 
No comfort to my wounded fight, 
In the fun’s bufy and impertinent light. 
Then down I laid my head, 
Down on cold earth, and for awhile was dead, 
And my freed foul to a ftrange /omewhere fled. 


Ah, fottifh foul ! faid I, 
When back to its cage again I faw it fly ; 
Fool to refume her broken chain 
And row her galley here again. 
Fool, to that body to return, 


Where it condemn’d, and deftin’d is to burn ! ' 


t . +. . *% 


Thtre is in the two laft ftanzas fomething fo ftronely pic- 
turefque and expreffive of the fubjeét, fomething fo morally 
mournful, that it could not poffibly efcape the celebrated Richarde 
fon, who has given them a place in his Clariffa. 

Should the harmony, the delicious fweetnefs of the’ following 

| ftanza in THE CHANGE be forever forgot ? 


Love in her funny eyes does bafking play; 
Love walks the pleafant mazes of her hair ; 

Love does on both her lips for ever ftray, 
And fows and reaps a thoufand kiffes there. 


Something 
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Something of the fame beautiful image, in Mrs. Greville’s 
ode to Indifference, where the fays that her heart | 
-— like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of joy, or woe, 
But, turfiing, trembles too—— | 


we find in that poem in Cowley’s Miftrefs, called, Refolved t 


be beloved 
The needle trembles fo, and turns about, 
Till it the northern pole find out. 


The late very ingenious Mr. Gray, too, has frequently bor- 
rowed from Cowley, and it is not in vain he has read this 
line in The Miftrefs, 

Words that weep, and tears that fpeak. 


He has almoft copied it in one of his odes,—Will it béar a 
‘queftion, whether treafures fuch as thefe; from which the bedt 
and greateft poets have fo freely drawn, fhould be configned to 
oblivion? If men of their tafte could be pleafed with, and topy 





their beauties, what fhould we think of that criticifm which _ 


would pronounce ‘ the total lofs of them to be no lofs to the 


world ?? | 
And is ** The Heart fled again’? likewife to be loft, becaufe i 


is found in the Miftrefs ? 


Falfe, foolith heart, didft thou not fay, 
That thou wouldft never leave me more ? 
Behold, again ’tis fled away! 
Fled as far from me as before! 
I ftrove to bring it back again; 
I cried and hallowed after it in vain. 
26 
Even fo the gentle Tyrian dame, 
When neither grief, nor love prevail, 
Saw the dear object of her flame, 
Th’ ingrateful Trojan hoift his fail: 
Aloud the call’d to him to ftay, 
The wind bore him, and her loft words away: 


The doleful Ariadne fo, | 
On the wide fhore forfaken ftood : 
Falfe Thefeus, whither doit thou go? 
Afar falfe Thefeus cut the flood. 
But Bacchus came to her relief; 
Bacchus himf{clf’s too weak to eafe my grie/ 


Ah fenfelefs lieart, t6 abe no reft, 
But travel thus eternally : 
Thus to be fcorch’d in every breaft? 
And froze in every eye! 
* * 


Rev. Jan. 177 3< c The 
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‘The Editor has preferved very few verfes equal to the man 


beautiful lines in this little poem. But when hie who reads | 
Cowley’s Mif/ire/s finds that, in this edition, the poems for | 


Hipe and againf? Hope, are omitted, he, will conclude all further 
objections to its reception unneceflary, and recollect at the fame 


time, not without fome concern, what poor Cowley himfelf 


fays of that Miftrefs, | 
Then fhall thy name through all my verfe be fpread, 
Thick as the flowers in meadows lie, 
And when, in future times, they fhall be read, _ 
(As sure I THINK THEY WILL NOT Die) 
Ifany Caitic doubt that they be #ine—— 
® &@ 


* 


Catera defderantur, J 
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Agr. V. Letters from Academicus to Eygenius, on various Subjects. — 


8vo, 1s. Gd. Evans. 1772, 


F any of thefe letters may claim 'the attention of the publia, | 


it is the fecond: the firft, the fiibje& of ‘which is retirement, 


is but a trifling performance, fuch as:might pafs very well inva , 


_ correfpondence without having any pretenfions ‘to:the 


‘honours of the prefs. The Writer\feems.to be difgufted with | 


his fellow-creatures; but the expreffionhs:f ‘this difguft.ican 
afford no pleafure to a humane and benevolent Reader, as they 
have the appearance of ill-nature and:mifanthropy. 

The third letter confifts of objeétions, to . revelation, which 
€an an{wer no end but that of railing denbel ant fcruples in the 
mind of the Reader, who will not find any thing added here to 
remove them. The objeétions are fuch as have been ‘frequently 


propofed, and frequently obviated. It might have been fu 


pofed that they were briefly retailed from Bolingbroke, Vol- 


taire, and other deiftical Authors; bot Academicus Sepeatedly 
affures his friend that he has not ‘imbibed’ any of 'thofe- fcep- 
tical notions which, he fays, are naqw too falhtonable with 
young men at the yniverlity; averring alfo, that he writes upon 
the fubject merely from a defire to gain fatisfaction to his own 


mind,—that as he believes, he may ‘alfo be. a'ratictial believer. | 
If fuch really was his defigh, it were’eafy to ‘have dire&ted him _ 
to the works of Dr. Leland and other eminent defenders of chrif- _ 
tianity, from whence he might obtain the affiftance he afks for: | 
but why fhould he publith to the world'a long lift of his diffe | 


culties ¢ Had it been accompanied” by his friend’s anfwer there 


, e 


might have been fome appearance of reafon- for laying the pers © 


formance before the public. . 


The fecond leiter treats upon. a very interefting fubjedt, viz. 
‘ The probability of the monarchy of Great Britain foon be- | 


coming abfolute.” The letier is fhort, but well written; and | 
3 | the | 








View of rea: Grievances, fF, r9 


fhe Author expreffes his opinion with great fiecdom. He ap- 
rehends we are’in a very dangerous fituation, | We have, fays 
he, a King upon the throse, who is adtuated by the counteis 
of then, ‘who seem determined to effect a fubverfirn of the confdizution. 
‘He‘has a large ftanding army, and two houfcs of parliament at 
this command. I would not be thought, however, to mean 
that he-himfelf had ever planned fuch a fcheme: his attention 
‘has been engaged in other ftudies: he has dedicated his time to 
the elegant arts and philofophical amufetnents. dee 
We give this paragraph as a fpecimen of the Writer’s manner 
and fentiments, leaving our Readers to pronounce upon their 
truth or propriety. He proceeds to {peak of our venality, our 
proflisacy, together with the great power which is thrown into 
the hands of adminiftration by our exorbitant national debt, as 
‘all prognofticating the approaching ruin of Britifh liberty. On 
this laft topic he quotes a paflage from Dr. Price’s appeal to the 
public, which he highly approves; at the fame time attacking 
‘Sir William Blackftone,’ in whofe commentaries, he fays, there 
‘are innumerable abfurdities, fome of which, relative to liberty, 
‘civil ‘and ‘réelisxious,; he points out; and adds, ¢ the beft cure 
for the‘poifon contained in thefe books is to be found in a letter 
*to'the Author by the great Dr. Prieftley, and in a tract addrefled 
to him by "Mr. Furneaux. ‘No’ young man who reads the com- 
mentaries ‘on the laws of England, (fays he) fhould be unac- 
“quadirited with thefe publications.” 
‘" "Phe Writer appears to be a warm, but thorough frierid to 
the natural‘rights of mankind. He feems to think that if fome 
late‘meafures are perfifted in, there is only one method to put 
a {top to the career, and that is by what he calls, an appeal io 
heaven. “This he apprehends might, perhaps promipee greater 
inconveniences than any that could be fuffered from tyranny. 
‘Bat, ‘he ‘adds, if fuch a circumftance were to happen, I can 
‘only fay (as every true Englifhman ought) that Manus hec ine 
)  imica tyrannis, this hand, an enemy to tyrants, fhall not be in- 
a@tiive. After which remarkable declaration we fhall take leave 
of this Author, expreffing our hope, that bad as our fituation 
is, it may not be fo utterly defperate as he apprehends: and 
that he may never ‘be called to prove, in fat, the truth and 


ftrength of his verbal declaration. ¢ 4 Z. 
as ; Sacintatinahegieniiihitna 





—. 


Art. VI. A View of real Grievances, with Remedies propofed for re- 
dreffing them ; humbly fubinitted to the Confideration of the Legiflature~ 
——Svo. 5s. 3d. fewed. Dodfley, &c, 1772. 

HE title of this volume feems to import that fome objects 

_ Of complaint which have deeply engaged the public at- 
tention, are inconfiderable in conspesifol with others that have 
a been 
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20 View of real Grievances, &s. 
been greatly overlooked, or for the removal of which no earneft 


or effectual endeavours have been exerted. Had fome of our, | 


countrymen, who, under the name of patriots, have long been 


eagerly hunting for popularity, and declaiming in favour of i 





: 


liberty, endeavoured, with hearty zeal and a warm attachment | 


to the national welfare to alleviate any of the evils which this 
work offers to our notice, they might poffibly by this time 
have been able to effeét fomewhat for the public advantage. 
But the well known fable of the Dog and the Shadow has been 
tco often illuftrated and exemplified by the conduét of the good 
people of England, as well as by that of the inhabitants of other 
countfrics, . ; : 
‘The evils here enumerated are fuch as muft have been fre- 


‘quently noticed by thinking people, though itis to be feared | 
but few, ae among thofe who might contribute to re- | 


drefs them, afford them all that ferious attention which they 
moft certainly call for. | - 

After fome general refleions on the ftate of the poor in 
England, this Writer inveftigates the caufes of their being {fo 


numerous and fo burdenfome to the public. As the firft and - 


principal caufe of this great and increafing calamity, he men- 
tions the number of ale-houses with which the kingdom abounds, 
¢ Many low country villages, he remarks, can date the com- 
mencement of their poor-rates, from-the introduction of public 
houfes among them.—lIt-appears that ale-houfes corrupt the mo- 


rails, and impair the health, impoverifh and reduce the poor to | 


the greateft penury and diftrefs:. inftead of inftilling into the 
minds of their children any fenfe of their duty, they fuffer them 
to {troll about and beg, if not-to pilfer and fteal. Inftead of 
paying any regard to the day fet apart, by the laws of God and 
man, for the moft excellent purpofes, they croud into thefe 


deteftable nurferies of vice, and run into all excefs of riot and © 


intemperance,—Ale-houfes are the bane of induftry, the ruin 


‘of. the common people.’ ‘ 


To fupport his aflertion, which is indeed notorioufly true, 
‘the Author mentions fome facts, and farther adds that, * the 


‘principal inftruments of poverty and death, are the common 


brewers and diftillers, who not contented with {uch trade and 
‘gain as miglit fairly and fpontaneoully arife, are known to buy 
up paltry houfes and fettle retailers in every little parifh, as well 
‘as in-every town and city, and for fear there fhould be a place 
in the kingdom exempt from their advantage, we have fcarce 
a village without fome of their cottages and huts, where fer- 
vants and labourers, inferior tradefmen and handicraf:smen, 
young people and old are fecreted and allured by various fports,| 
paftimes and fooleries, “till intoxicated with every mixture chat 
¢an tempt the palate or drain the pocket, they fwallow in hke! 
I Swine 
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{wine the filth of debauchery, and are a difgrace to our laws» 
and a.reproach to human nature. 

What is the proper remedy for this generally acknowledged 
calamity? That which this Writer propofes is, the reduction of 
thefe houfes by taking away their licenfes. * Whoever, fays he, 
confiders that the number of common brewers, mafters of inns, 
and of ale-houfes, in the kingdom is now more than 40,000, 
cannot but be of opinion, that one fourth of them will be abun- 
dantly fufficient for all the purpofes for which public houfes 
were originally intended.’ 

Among other objections to this pian, he confiders this great 
one, that * a reftraint upon the tap would be a detriment to 
the excife.® { have, he remarks, often heard it afferted with 
fome aggravating circumftances, by perfons of penetration and 
abilities, that the exigencies of government are fo great and 
enormous, that no tax or excife will ever be taken off, though 
it were to fave the lower clafs of people from deftruction, 

However this may be, our Author apprehends that, a duty 
upon 10,000 Licenfes, at five guineas each, would be a com- 
penfation to the revenue for the lofs fuftained by the propofed 
reduction ; and that the deficiency in the excife, occafioned by 
this reformation, in the fale of malt liquors, would be amply 
made up by Jaying an additional cuty on male, of two fhillings 
a bufhel. As a farther reafon why the revenue would not be 
diminifhed, it is obferved, ‘ if our journcymen, manufacturersy 
day labourers, &c. could be brought to pay a regard to the laws 
of fociety, the deficiency of the duty, occafioned by the re- 
duétion of ale-houfes, would be fupplied by their new mode of 
living ; as their wives and children wobdld partake of the addi- 
tional gains arifing from their induftry, the quantity of whole- 
fome liquor which they would drink, would be very grear, 
though by no means unneceflary, and confequently would very 
much increafe the confumption of malt.’ 

No propofal that has been offered upon the fubject would 
in this Writer’s opinion contribute fo much to reform the com- 
mon people, and lower the poor-rates, as this of reducing 
three-fourths of our ale-houfes. “The cautious politician, how- 
ever, will look upon this {peculative meafure, however plaufible 
its appearance, as of too much confequence, and too uncertain 
in its operation, to be adopted without very great confideration, 
the ftricteft enquiry, and the moft ample information that can 
pofibly be obtained on the fubjecét. To us it feems doubtful, 
whether merely reducing the number of public houfes would ef- 
feCtually remedy the evil complained of. Were three houles, for 
inftance, out of four in any village, to be fupprefled, what would : 
hinder the people from flocking to the fourth ? 

The laws relative to parifh fettlements, are confidered by 
this Writer as another great-caufe of the increafe of our poor- 
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rates. Since thefe fettlements have been introduced, it is faidy 
parifh officers have employed: their whole attention, not.how 
to maintain their poor, but how to get rid of thems which has 
given rife to perpetual contentions between parifhes, thrown, a 
heavy burthen upon the parifhioners, and. been, extremely vexe 
atious and diftrefling to the unhappy cbjects wha, have. needed 
afiftance. og-shs 3 
To remove or alleviate this and. other evils, and releafe,the 
poor from the power of overfcers and churchwardens, who,tao, 
frequently treat them with inhumanity, many. perfons.. have 
pleaded for general workboufes in counties, or hundreds, which 
in fome parts of this kingdom have been erected,, But this be- 
nevolent Writer, who often makes us think of honeft Mr. 
Jonas Hanway, while he acknowledges. the laudable motive by 
which thofe gentlemen are actuated who endeavour to promote. 
that {cheme, profefles his difapprobation, as he apprehends. the 
remedy is likely to prove worfe than the difeafe, “Thefe in 
dufiry-houfes, as they are termed, he-{ays are detrimental both 
to the poor and to the community. ¢ Places of confinement. 
are fit for vagabonds; but furely the honeft and induttrious, 
fhould, if poffible, be afifted, and left at large.’~~-There are, he. 
adds, ¢ but too many other means, already, to undomefiicate people, 
(if | may be allowed fuch an expreflien) and torender them in- 
different to the focial advantages and comforts of life.’—~The, 
children, we are told, in thefe houfes of induftry, ‘become a, 
puny, efleminate race, unfit for agriculture.— And. that in fuch, 
deteftation are thefe houfes held by the lower-clafs of people, of 
both fexes, that they cannot be prevailed upon to_enter into,any 
fervices in the hundreds where fuch houfes have been crected.— 
Befide all which, ¢ the unhappy pecple, huddled together in thefe 
places, c2n enjoy but little health, muft he always fubje& to 
fevers of the moft putrid and dangerous kind, aud not unfre- 
quently be carricd off by contagious, not to fay peftilential 
diftempers.’ | 
Thefe and other objeXtions here urged again indu/iry-houfes,: 
wil], we apprehend, operate againit workhoufgs in. general; 
for though this Writer appears to deem it proper that there 
fhould be fome places appointed in every parifh for the recep- 
tion and com‘ortable accommodation of the fick and the aged, 
he thinks that the healthy poor fhould be left more at large, 
receiving occafional. relief in proportion to their induftry and 
their necefiity, while the idle and the vagabond fhould be 
punifhed or i¢formed in places provided for corredion. He 
offers to confidcration a fcheme for the relief of the poor, and 
for Jeflening the burden of the poor-rates, which was commu- 
nicated to him by a friend; for the partigylars of which, we 
rouft refer‘our Readers to the work itlelf, His own plan feems 
chiefly to confift in exciting and encouraging the poor to be: 
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saduftrious themfelves, and to train up their children habitually 
to the fame courfe of life. ) 

< Prudent and benevolent perfons of vety moderate fortunes, 
{ays this Writer, may, without injuring their circumftances, 
contribute very. much towards enabling the poor, to live in a 
very comfortable manner. The firft and moft effential meshod 
to be taken, in their favour, is to keep them conftantly em- 
ployed.—T he gentleman who takes pains in improving -his own 
eftate and recommending the fame conduct to the poor farmers 
of. his neighbourhood, and. furnifhes little farmers with the 
means of improvement,—does effential fervice to his neighbours 
hood.—To lend any of the labouring poor five or ten fhillings, 
for a few weeks, to enable them to purchafe a little * malt or 
wheat at the beft hand, provided they engage to keep from ale 
houfes, &c. &c. cannot but be of great benefit to them. To 
lay in a large ftock of the neceflaries of life, when they are to 
be bought at the loweft prices, and to fupply the poor with. 
them, in times of fcarcity without advancing thole prices, is 
another method of affifting them.—lIt is evident to a demon- 
ftration, obferves our Author in another place, that workhoufes 
would be very rarely wanted, provided ale-houfes were flopped 
up. In fhort, let ale-houfes which are the peculiar fource of 
the difirefies and wretchednefs of the poor, and the burden 
they bring on the rich, &c. be regulated on the plan propofed; 
jet proper care alfo be taken to keep the poor employed, and 
the expence of providing for them will be very trifling.’ 

With this view of employing the poor, it is farther obferved 
that, * after making the niceft difquifitions, it will be found 
that agriculture, manufaclures, trade and commerce, will a/- 
ways afford employment to the bulk of mankind, whom thofe 
of higher ftations in life fhould encourage to be induftrious, or 
they negle& the happinefs of the moft uteful body of people in 
all focieties, as well as the inierett and welfare of the commu- 
«| to which they belong.’ 

€ proceeds therefore to confider the above articles of em- 
ployment, and he makes fome judicious and fenfible obfervations 
on each, 

Under the article agriculture be obferyes, that. the intros. 
duction of a cheaper and better manure than any now in ule, 
would be an incredible improvement. He recommends an at- 
tention to fea-fand, falt, cragg or fhells ; and he laments it as a 
grievance that, * foreign oil cakes, which were fold twenty 
years ago, at 35 and 4cs. per ton, fell now at 4]. and 


: - aor x: 
* We are afraid it will be but a Zrt/e, indeed, if the additional 


duty of two thillipgs a bufhel is laid on it, as recommended by our. 
ésgthor.: 
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Al. 4s. witha duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, befides cuftom= 
houfe and port charges. If this duty, fays he, was taken off, . 
the price of them and our own oil-cakes would be reduced.’ _ 


Farther, he advifes as others have often done, the leafing - 


out our forefts, waftes, &c. in fmall farms, at a moderate 
rent,’ to honeft poor families, as an undoubted means of ren- 


dering cheaper the neceflaries' of life, and of increafing popu-’ 


lation. * Will not, fays he, the faith of pofterity be blended 
with fome degrees of doubt, concerning the improvements of 
which we boaft, in the arts and fcienccs, when they read in 
Dr. Davenant, who wrote about 70 years ago, that out of 
400,C00,000 of acres of Jand, at which he laid the whole 
kingdom, our forefts, chaces, heaths, highways, commons, 
and wafte grounds ftill confifled cf 16,0G0,000 of acres f= 
If we fuppofe the highways and lands fince enclofed to make 
up half that number of acres, there ftill remain 8,000,000 of 
acres, in a wild uncultivated ftate.’ 

The enclofure of commons this Author apprehends to be 
beneficial to the community, but, at the fame time, he thinks 
the poor have been nagealled, and the -defigns of benevolent 
donors fruftrated, by the methods in which thefe enclofures 
have been executed. 

A grievance which he particularly notices under the head of 
agriculture is the failure of oak timber, a lofs not to be fup- 
plied by any imports from abroad, fince none of the :foreign 
timber received in our dock-yards is equal to the worft Englith 
ouk. 

But as agriculture certainly demands the greateft encourage- 
ment, mauufaciures alfo merit a very careful and conftant at- 
tention: to fhew the comparative worth of each in refpeét of 
employing the poor, this Author remarks, that a farm of 200]. 
per annum, which may be fuppofed to produce the value of 
6001. will hardly employ more than twelve hands, take the 
year round; whereas the neceflary preparations for 600 |’s 
worth of cloth will not employ lefs than 200 hands to make 
that quantity of cloth in one year. . 

Concerning trade he Jaments the reftraints which are Jaid on 
the liberties of artifans in cities and market towns, and juftly 
obferves, that the privileges of incorporated towns muft be 
founded on bad policy; and that they ought therefore to be 
Jupprefid, He takes notice of the decreafe of our foreign trade, 
and propofes to government, to plan and encourage {chemes of 
commerce with fome other parts of the world, particularly on 
the coaft of Africa. 





Our enormous debt and heavy taxes, which are become an 


aimoft intolerable burthen, could not poffibly efeape this Writer’s 
obfervation ; 
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oblervation; but. for what he fays on this .very important 
fubjeé&t, we muft refer to his book. | 

he dearnefs of provifions which fo effentially affeéts our 
manufactures. and trade, he fuppofes may, in part, be attri- 
buted to unfavourable feafons ; but the artifices and rapacity. of 
thofe who deal in them, he. apprehends_to_be. one great cayfe 
of this evil: to which the luxury of the age. alfo greatly con- 
tributes. He thinks that a prohibition of the diftillery of barley 
might prove beneficial, and that if an unlimited freedom 
of exportation and importation of all forts of grain, was 
granted, the corn-trade muft undoubtedly flourifh in Great 
Britain. ? 

It is impofiible that we fhould attend our Author through all 
his obfervations on land, timber, farmers, graziers, butchers, . 
fithmongers, cattle, &c. &c. but they demand the careful re- 
gard of thofe who have the conduct of public affairs ; and happy 
would it be for the nation, and for themfelves, if they would 
heartily enter into the confideration of them, and Jabour, with 
impartiality and difintereftednefs, to apply proper remedies to 
the feveral grievances here enumerated. | 

This Writer apprehends the fcarcity and dearnefs of cheefe 
to be evidently owing to the artificial and felfith conduc of 
dealers and factors. The fifhmongers alfo, and we fear too juftly, 
fall under his cenfures: for is it probable that there is a {carcity 
in the fea-as well as on the land? The fifhmongers, fays he, 
frequently fell a fifth for a guinea, which did not coft them more 
than half a crown. 

The breeding, keeping and exporting fuch a number of 
horfes he confiders as contributing to the national calamity. 
Were a greater number of horned cattle, and fewer horfes, reared, 
he doubts not but we fhould find a great advantage. * The 
former furnifh us, at a trifle of expence, with milk, butter and 
cheefe, and animal food, for our nourifhment, and with leather 
for our fhoes. The latter afford us nothing but labour, in 
common with the more valuable oxen, in lieu of hay and oats, 
which, at this time, are fcarce and dear Commodities.’ 

This Author difcovers great humanity, a compaffionate re- 
gard to the diftrefles of the lower orders of the people, and a 
juft fenfe of their importance. ‘ It would rejoice my heart, he 
fays, to fee the noble wifh of Henry the Vth. fulfilled, to fee 
every day labourer and manufacturer have a fowl for his Sunday’s 
dinner.—A wife lawgiver will make it his principal ftudy to 
render all ranks of people happy. But the working hands de- 
ferve his attention more than all others, becaufe they are more 
Numerous, and their labour is more eflential : he fhould there- 
fgre procure to them the quiet enjoyment of the fruits of their 
induftry, and. enable them to purchafe the neceflaries, not.to- 
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fay. the conveniences: of life, upon eafy: terms.’’ The Writer 
therefore warmly recommends the confideration of thefe feveral : 


topics to the legiflature; and we: heartily with his. reprefenta- 
tions. and benevolent wifhes may be produive of fome good 
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Arr. VII. Letters by feveral eminent Perfons deceafed, Includi the , 


mafcus) and feveral of bis Friends. ' Publifhed from, the Original, 
with Notes Explanatory ard Hiftorical, 12mo. 2 
Johnfom. 1772. © 


.7E have here a feries of letters which may be.confidered 


Corrtfpondence of, fobn Hughes, E/q; (Author of the Siege of Da- 


ols. 65, 


as forming no very unfuitable appendix to thofe which: 


have. been publifhed under the refpectable names of Pope 
and Swift; together with their. ingenious correfpondents, 
Like thofe colle€tions, too, the prefent, volumes. contain fome 
trivia) di/ets which feem to ferve no.other, purpofe than to fill up 
the number of. pages required to anfwer the. purpafe of: the 
editor, or of the bookfeller. The greater part, however, of 
thefe papers, were undoubtedly worth preferving;, and the 
public, we believe, will afford them a. welcome reception. 
Thofe letters, in particular, which were written by the inge- 
nious and worthy Author of: the Siege of Damafcus, will not 
fail to give fatisfaction, were it only for the fake of the relatios 
they bear to a favourite. and juftly applauded Writer. 


But many other names occur in this colle&ion, that will . 


equally attra&t the notice of every. Reader who is converfant 


with the polite literature of this country, in that high ftate of 


improvement to. which it arrived, in a period that will ever be 
diftinguifhed by the elegant, moral, and humourous writings. 
of Addifon, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Steele, and the reft of 
that brilliant conftellation of wits which then illuminated our 
hcemifphere. 7 

The firft of the two volumes before us, opens with the 
Editor’s *. preface; in which it is obferved, that © the letters 
here offered to the public, require no other recommendation 
than, the fubjects which they difcufs, and the names of. their 
Authors.” And he very properly adds, that ¢ curiofity is never 
more awakened, and never more gratified, than by, fuch an 
epiftolary intercourfe ;’—that * fages and poets long fince de- 
ceafed, there feem revived and prefent to our view;’=—that * we 
are admitted into the clofets and confidence of the, great and 





-_*- — - —— 


*. The Editor is John Duncomb, M. A. fon to Mr. W. Duncomb : 
who, married Mr. Hughes’s Sifter; and who, in 1735, publithed Mr. 
Hughes’s mifcellani¢s, in profe and verfe, in two volumes. 
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good rand) that © we imaging ourfelves their friends and cora 
refpondents,’ 

The publication, of letters, nat intended. for the public, has 
oftén been objected to; and the objection is here noticed by Mr. 
Duncomb; who replies to. it in the words of the Editor of 
Shenjiong’s letters, viz. $$ This objection, though it carries: 
with it an air of delicacy, will not hold in all,cafes, and there« 
fore muft unavoidably be fubje&t to fome limitations; thefe li- 
mitations muft vary, as the circumftances of cafes happen to 
vary; and not.to make proper allowances for fuch circum- 
ftances, is highly unreafonable; injurious to many whg have: 
deferved wel] of the public by this very conduct, and detri- 
menta] to the interefts of literature. It is fufficient to fay, that 
where neither the reputation of the writer, nor that of any. 
other perfon, is injured, there the force of the objection evi- 
dently ceafes. And-it is believed, on the moft mature delibe- 
ration, that this is the cafe in the prefent inftance.” 

Mr. Duncomb concludes his preface with exprefling his hope: 
‘ that thefe letters will be deemed no unfuitable addition te 
thofe of Swift and Pepe, as they ferve to throw {till farther- 
light on the hiftory of learning, and to illuftrate the charaéters 
ot feveral of the |) zened for neara century paft;’ * while,’ (he’ 
adds) at the fame ume, * they anfwer a moft important and in- 
terelting purpole, by teaching readers of every rank, from the’ 
| difappointments. of fome, the infirmities of others, and the 
- deaths of all, to anticipate and realife what probably may and 
} certainly muft be their own fate; to look forward to the period thes | 
' oftranfient life, and to make the beft ufe of thofe fleeting mo- 
nftnts which never can be recalled.’ 

Mr. Hughes’s literary correfpondence is comprized in fome-. 
what more than one half of the firft of the volumes before us; 
and the names of his correfpondents are, the Rev. Mr. Thomas —-f— 





Swift, coufin to the celebrated DEAN of that name *; Dr, Ifaac 
Watts, Rev. Mr. Samuel Say, a diffenting minifter, who fuc- 
B ceeded Dr. Calamy in Weftminfter, in 1733, and whofe poft- 
humous works, in profe and verfe, were pubdlifhed in 1743, in 
one 4to volume; the Countefs Dowager of Donnegall ; Jef- 
fery Gilbert, Efq; afterwards Lord Chief Baron of the Exe 
chequer +; Thomas Sarjeant, Efq; Stecle; Alexander Bayne, 





* Our Editor has a large and curious note concerning this Mr. ° 
Swift, which, as he remarks, may Yerve to throw ftill farther light 
on Doftor Swift’s firft introduétion into Sir William Temple’s fa- 
mily. Mr. Thomas Swift was chaplain to Sir William. 

t This gentleman, fays the Editor, ‘ among other things, was 
Author of ** an abridgment of Mr. Locke’s effay on human under- 
ftanding,” and of an excellent tranflation of the 12th ode of the 2d 
book of Fiorace.’ See it (without a name) in. ‘* The wits Horace.” 
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Efq; Barrifter at Law, and afterwards Profeffor of the Muni- 
cipal Law in the univerfity of Edinburgh ; David Mercator, 
Efq; Addifon; Sir Richard Blackmore *; Pope; Sir Godfrey 
Kaeller; Nicholas Rowe; Bifhop Hoadly; Lord Chancellor 
Cowper; the Countefs Cowper; Duke of Bucks; and fome 
others. Some pieces of poetry by Mr. Hughes are interfperfed 
among thefe letters; together with feveral papers intended for 
the Spe€tator and Tatler: to both which works he was an oc- 
cafional contributer; and to the former, very largely. 

. The remainder of vol. 1. confifts of thededtsers correfpon- 
dence, with Mr. Pope, Mr. Rowe, Dr. Watts, and various 
othe re(pectable perfons; to which he has added an appendix, 
confifting of poems, &%c. By Mr. Hughes, omitted in the two 
vols. of his works. 

The fecond volume contains an agreeable variety of letters 
to and from the following eminent and ingenious perfons, viz. 
Pope; Berkeley, Bithop of Cloyne; Swift; Mr. Chriftopher 
Pitt; Montagu Bacon, Efq; George Jeffreys ¢, Efg; Lord 


rrery ; 





* Of this gentleman our Editor gives a fhort account in a note 
which we fhall communicate to our Readers. 

‘ This Writer, fays Mr. Duncomb, though the butt of the wits, 
efpecially of Dryden and Pope, was treated with more contempt than 
he deferved. In particular, his poem ‘* on the creation’’ has much 
merit, and is extolled by Mr. Addifon as ‘* one of the moft ufeful 
and noble productions in our Englifh verfe.” See the ‘* Speétator,” 
vol. v. numb. 339. And let it be remembered that the refentment 
of -thofe wits was excited by Sir Richard’s zeal for religion and vir- 
tue; by cenfuring the libertinifm of Dryden, and the (fuppofed) pro- 
fanenels of Pope. He died O&.9, 1729.’ 

t Of Mr. Jeffreys the following account is given by the Editor.— 
‘ This gentleman, who was educated at Weftminfter-fchool under 
Dr. Bufby, was the fon of Chriftopher Jeffreys, Efg; of Weldron in 
Northamptonfhire, and nephew to James Lord Chandos. He was 
admitted of Trinity-college, Cambridge, in 1694, where he took 
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the degrees in Arts, was eleéted Fellow in 1701, and prefided in the _ 


Philofophy-fchools as Moderator in 1706. He was alfo Sub-orator 
for Dr. Ayloffe, and not going into orders within eight years, as the 
fatutes of that college require, he quitted his Fellowship in 17¢9. 
Jy the words of one of his contemporaries, (the late Vice-mafter, Dr. 
Walker,) ‘* he performed his exercifes in the college and univerfity 
with applaufe; which, with a genteel modeft deportment, gained 
him much efteem.” Though Mr. Jeffreys was called to the bar, he 


never practifed the law, but, after aéting as Secretary to Dr. Hart- | 


ftonge Bifhop of Derry, at the Jatter end of Queen Anne’s and the 
beginning of King George the I’s reign, {pent moft of the’ remainder 
of his life in the families of the two laft Dukes of Chandos, his rela- 
tions. In 1754 he publifhed, by fubfcription, a 4to volume of 
** mifcellamies, in verfe and profe,” among which are two trapedies, 

(viz. 
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Or:rery ; Southerne; Dr.. Rundle, Bifhop of Derry; Mrs. 
Rowe; Countefs of Pomfret ; Countefs of Hertford ;, Arch- 
bifhop Herring; Rev. Mr. Say, beforesmentioned Mr. Higti- 
more; Mr.: Richardfon; the Shakefpeare of Romiance ; Rev. 
Mr. Dyer, author of the Ruins of Rome; Rev. Mr. Méadow- 
court; Rev. Mr. Hirft; Rev. Mr. Spence ;—and the Editor. — 
There is an appendix alfo to this 2d vol. containing, among 
other pieces the character of Mrs. Bridget Bendifh, ’ grand- 
daughter of Oliver. Cromwell. ‘This paper was, drawn up by 
Mr. Say, already fpoken of; and * was written,’ -fays -the 


Editor, in 1719, on occafion of the clofing words.of Lord 


Clarendon’s character of her grand-father; wiz. &© He: will be 
looked upon by pofterity as a brave wicked man.”  ‘This'paper 


is fo curious a morceau, that we cannot-refift the temptation of 


laying it before our Readers: ‘re 

‘ The charaéter of Oliver feems ‘to be made up of fo many incon- 
fiftencies, that I do not think any one is capable of drawing’ it 
juftly, who was not perfonally and thoroughly acquainted with him, 
or, at leaft, with his grand-daughter, ‘Mrs. Bridget Bendith, the 
daughter of his fon-in-law Ireton * ; a lady, who, as in the featutes of 
‘her face, fhe exaétly refembled the beft. pictute of Oliver, which I have 
ever feen, and which is now at Rofe-hall, in the poffeflion of Sir 
Robert Rich, fo fhe feems alfo as exaftly to refemble him in the caft 
of her mind. N : ' 

‘ ‘A perfon of great prefence and majefty, heroic courage, and in- 
defatigable induftry ; and, with fomething in her countenance and 
manner, that at once attraéts and commands refpeé,’ the moment 





(viz. ‘* Edwin” and ‘* Merope,” both acted at. the Theatre royal ib 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields) and ‘* ‘The triumph of truth,” an. oratorio. 
All that the compiler of ‘* The companion to the playhoufe” fays of 
‘Mr. Jeffreys, is, that ‘* he enjoyed fome poft in the Cuftom-hoafe, 
and was author of ‘ one’ dramatic piece, which met with very little 
fuccefs, entitled ‘ Edwin’.””. And Mr. Francklin, the tranflator of 
‘* Voltaire’s dramatic works,”’ publithed in 1762, fuppofes his Au- 
thor ‘* miftaken in afferting, that ‘ an Englifh Merope was ated at 
London in 1731,’ as, by all the enquiry he (the tranflator) had made 
amongit perfons concerned in the theatres at that time, he could’not 
difcover that any fuch tragedy was ever exhibited.” Yet Quin, Ryan, 
Milward, &c. aéted in it, and the names of Mr. Francklin himfelf 
(then Greek Profeffor,) and above twenty other members of Trinity- 
college, appear in the lilt of. fubfcribers to Mr. Jefireys’s ** works.” 
** This collection” (as the Author obferves in his dedication to the 
prefent Duke of Chandos, then Marquefs of Carna:von,) ‘* includes 
an uncommon length of time from the verfes ‘ on the Duke of Glou- 
cefter’s death in 1700’ to thofe ‘ on his Lordfhip’s marriage in 1753.” 
Mr. Jetireys died in 1755, aged 77. 

* « Commiffary-general [reton. married the Protecor’s eldett daugh- 
ter, Bridget, who, aiter his death,-imasricd Lieutenant -gencral Fleet- 
Wood.’ : a, 2 

ihe 
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the appears in companys‘acodftemed'tottirn liér Harids to the Meaneft 
@fiices, and’ even drudgeries of’ life}, (atmongoher workmen atid la- 
bourers, fromthe earlieft-morning to the deciade of: day ;: indenfible 
go-all the calls ‘and neceflities-of nature,,and:an a lhabit. amd -ap- 
ce beneath the meaneft of them,’ and nejther fuiting -her .cha- 
radter or-fex : and then immediately, after havigg.eaten and drunk, 
almolt to excefs, ‘of whatever is before her, without choice or dif- 
tinétién, to throw“herfelf down on the next couch or bed that offers, 
‘in'the Foi ep fleep ; ‘to’ rife from ‘it with ‘hew life and! vigoiir ; 
‘to diefs Herfelf in ‘all the: riches, and grandetr‘df appearance, that 
‘her prefenc'tircumftances, or the remains of Better times, will allow 
ther} and’aboot the clofe of evening, fo ride‘in her'¢haife, or on ‘her 
epiad, tora neighbouring port J, and there fhine'in:converiation, ‘and 
-to receiveithe ‘place-and: precedence in all company, as: lady, who 


d ; in whofe caufe fhe will receive no denial from the reac and 
orm their 
thofe who 


* Of great and moft fervent devotion towards God, and love ta 
ther fellow-creatures, and fellow-chriftians; and yet there is fearce 
an inftance of. impiety, or cruelty, of which perhaps fhe is not os- 

ble. 
er rte fufpicious, miftroftful, and jealous, without end, of 
‘all her fervants, atid even’of her friends; at the fame time that fhe 
is ready to'do themall the fervice that lies in her power; affeAling 
all mankind generally, not according to the fervice they are able to 
‘do.to her, but according to the fervice their neceflities and miferies 
‘demand: from her ; to the relieving of which, neither the wickednefs 
of: their characters, nor the injuries they may have done to herfelf in 
= ate the leaftexception, but rather a peculiar recommen~ 

on. 

* Such-are the extravagances that have long appeared to’ me in 
‘the chardéter of this lady, whofe friendfhip and refentment I have 
felt‘ by turns for'a courfe of many years acquaintance-and intimacy ; 
and yet, ‘after all thefe blemithes -and vices, which I muft freely own 
4n her, he would do her,-in my opinion, the greateft injury, who 
‘fhould fay, foe avas a great wicked woman: for all that is great and 

ood in her, feems to be owing to a true magnanimity of fpirit, and 
a fincere defite to ferve the intereft of God and all mankind ; and all 
ee ae hae celemiaieamainn ~~ — 
T * Salt-works,’ t ‘ Yarmouth,’ 
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‘that is otherwife, to wrong principles, early and ftrongly imbibed:by 
.a temperament of body. {fhall I call it ?) or a ‘turn of mind, to she 


laft degree enthufiaftic and vifionary. . of ) 

It is owing to this, ‘that’ fhe never hears ‘of any aétion of :any:per- 
fon, but fhe immediately mingles with it her own: fentimcats ard 
jadgment of the perfon, and the action, in fo lively a manner, that 
it is almoft impoffible for her to. feparate. them after ; which fenti- 
ments therefore, and judgment, fhe will relate thence forwards with 
the fame affurance that fhe rélates the action itfelf, , 

‘ If the queftions the lawfulnefs or expediency of lpg org 
gardous, and"doubtfal undertaking, °fhe’purfues the method, which, 
as fhe fays, her ‘grandfather always employed with fiiccefs ; thar is, 


“fhe ftuts‘herfelf ap ‘in hér clofet, till, by Fening 30d prayer the va- 
‘pours are raiféd, and, the animal {pirits wrot 


ast Vonaee Fought up to a peciliar 
ferment, by an.over intenfénels and train of thudicing : and what- 
ever portion of feripturé Contes into her head s¢ fuch a feafon, which 
‘the apprenends to be fuitable to. the ‘prefeng occafion (and whatever 
comes in fuch cir¢éum ‘5 to come wit 

dents nich 29 {ER p heated imagination, will appear to, be di- 


‘nce. forward no janconcs nor perfuafions, 


piety, generality, and charity, upon tach Secgtions, till The’ Bad beep 
uh to t of a |] : 
£ ‘one will 


think himfelf obliged ta pays after the deceafe of a: perfon from whom 
é ’ She aflured me fhe would never die in 


‘that, ‘Who are forever in debt to fo many perfons, and bays fo ni 
Other occafions for your money than difcharging of your de ts, and 
“as Before mentioned. 
porn ADDED AFTER HER DEATH.] 
«"—Knd'the event juftified her condu&; if any thing could jultify 2 
tondu&, ‘which reafon and revelation muft condemn. pen 
* Such was this grand-daughter of Oliver, who inherited more of 
‘his confitution of body, and comple&tion of mind, than any other 
of his defcendants:and relations with whom I have happened to be 
acquainted. AndI have had fome acquaintance with many others 
of his grand-children ; ‘and have feen his fon Richard *, and 'Ri- 
thard’s fon Oliver'+, who had fomething ‘indeed of the {pirit ‘of his 
grandfather ; 


‘are'refolved’ to ‘have fo many as long as.you live?” Her anfwer was 


a 


* « Richard died at Chefhunt in Hertfordhhire, July 13, 1712, aged $6, 

+ ‘ William Cromwell, E{q; fon of this Oliver, and great grandfon of the Pra- 
tettor, died in Kirby ftrect. Hatton-gardea, unmarried, on July g, 1772, aged Ss. 
Nite 











|} 
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grandfather ; but all his other difingsitiing ualifications feemed 
-valtly inferior to. the lady, whofe character ve fincerely repre- 


fented as it has long appeared to S.°S.’: 
As ‘the two-letters from the late Archbifhop Herring to the 


-Editcr are in themfelves very entertaining, and are moreover a 
seuridfity; 2s-coming from the pen of a Prelate, who was not 
only one of the worthieft but one of the politeft men of the 
‘age in‘ which he lived, we fhall take the liberty to enrich our 


milcellany by-inferting them. 


‘and befpeaks the magnificence of nature ; and fo enlarged my mind, 
in the fame manner ds the ftupendoufnefs of the ocean does, that it 


had been, agreeably terrified with fomething lik@ the rubbifh of a: 


creatidh. Not but that Wales has its beauties too, in delightful 


*>o' Ff , 


the entrance of adeep valley: the rocks rofe high, arid near, at each 
hand of us, but were, On one fide, covered with a fine turf full of 
iheep and goats and grazing herds, and, on the other, varied with 
patches of yellow corti and {pots of wood, and here and there a great 
piece of a bare rock projecting. At our feet ran a ftream clear as 
chryftal, but large and foaming, over vaft .ftones rudely thrown toe 
gether, Of unequal magnitudes, and over it’a wooden bridge, which 





— —_ 
——— 


Mr, Oliver Cromwell, an attorney of the Million Bank-office, a ; 
Cromwell, now in the Eaft Indies, fons of Mr. Thomas Cromweil, pr Past 
the Protetor’s great grandfons, are now the only furvivors of his male line.’ 2 

* ¢ Afterwards fucceflively Archbithop of York and.Canterbary, ‘* This amiable 
prelate’’ (as beds juftly charaéterifed by the hate Dr. Jortin) “* had piety without fue 
perftition, and moderation without meanne{s, an open and a liberal way of thinkin 
and a conitant attachment to the caufe of fober and rational liberty, civil and ees. 
Thus he hived.and died, and few great men paffed through this malevolent world bets 
ter beloved, and lefs cenfured, thaa he.” Life of Exafmus, vol. i. 2, note 

* His g’ace died Marth 13; 1759, aged 64.” ? P. 4 > Ce 

$ § His lordthip Acid Uius deancry in commendam with his bithopric.” 
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could fcarce be faid to be made by the hands of art; and as it was 
evening, the hinds appeared, in many parts of the {cene, returning 
home, with pails upon their heads. I proceeded in this agreeable 
place till our profpeét was clofed, though much illuminated, by a 

rodigious cataract from a mountain, that did, as it were, fhut the 
valley. All thefe images together put me much in mind of Pouflin’s 
drawings, and made me fancy myfelf in Savoy at leaft, if not nearer 
Rome. Indeed both the journey, and the country, aad the refidence 
were moit pleafing to me. .... 

Iam, dear Sir, your obliged and. affured friend, 
THO. BANGOR. 
4 


Bifhop Herrixc to Mr. DuncomBe ae 
DEAR SIR, Kenfington, Sept. 11, 1737. 
‘__ { met your letter here on my return from Wales. I bieis 
God for it, Iam come home quite well, after a very romantic, and, 
upon Jooking back, I think it a moft perilous journey. It was the 
year of my primary vifitation, and I determined to {ee every part of 
my diocefe ; to which purpofe, 1 mounted my horfe, and rode in- 
trepidly, but flowly, through North Wales to Shrewfbury. I ama 
little afraid, if | fhould be particular in my defcription, you would 
think [ am playing the traveller upon you ; but indeed [| will ftick 
religioufly to truth; and becaufe a little journal of my expedition 
may be fome minutes amufement, Twill take the liberty to ~ ive it 
you. I-remember, on my lait year’s picture of Nerth Wales, yoa 
complimented me with fomewhat of a poetical fancy: that, 1 am 
confident, you will not now; for a man may as well expect poetical 
fire at Copenhagen, as amidtt the dreary rocks of Merioneththire f.. 
You find, by this intimation, that my land{capes are jike to be fomes 
thing different from what they were before, for I talk domew)at in 
the ityle of, Othello, 
“* Of antres vaft, and deferts wild, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whole head 
‘ T fet out upon this adventurous journey on a ivionday morning, 
accompanied (as Bifhops ufually are) by my Chancellor, my Chare 
lain, Secretary, two or three tricnds, and our fervants. The firit 
part of our road lay crofs the foot of a long ridge of rocks, and was 
over a dreary mora{s, with here and there a ‘mall dark cottage, a few 
fheep, and more goats, in view, but not a bird to be feen, fave, now 
and then, a folitary hern watching for frogs. Atthe end of four of 
their miles we got to a {mall village, where the view of things mended 
alittle, and the road and the time were beguiied by travelling for 
three miles along the fide of a fine lake, fuil of fifh, and tranfpa- 
rent as glafs, That pleafure over, our work became very arduous, 
for we were to mount a rock, and in many pleces of the road, over 
natural ftairs of ftone. ! fubmitted to this, which, they told me, was 
but a tafte of the cquntry, and to prepare me for worfe things to 
come, However, worfe things did not come that morning, for we 
dined, foon after, out of our own wailet, and though our inn flood 





s tonch heaven.”’ 








t * To this Bis Lordthip’s letter is one exception, and Ambrofe Philips’s poem 
* from Copenhagen,” publifhed in the ‘ Tatler,”’ is another.” 


Rev, Jan. 1773. D in 
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in a place of moft frightful folitude, and the beft formed for the ha 
bitation of monks (who once poffeffed it) in the world, yet we made 
a chearful meal. ‘Tlie novelty of the thing gave me fpirits, and the 
air gave me appetite much keener than the knife I ate with. We had 
our mufic too, for there came in a harper, who foon drew about us a 
groupe of figures that Hogarth would give any price for. ‘The harper 
was in his true place and attitude; a man and woman ftood before 
him, finging to his inftrument wildly, but not difagreeably; a little 
dirty child was playing with the bottom of the harp; a woman, in 
a fick night-cap, hanging over the ftairs; a boy with crutches, fixed 
in a flaring attention; and a girl carding wool in the chimney, and 
rocking a cradle with her naked feet, interrupted in her bufinefs by 
the charms of the mufic; all ragged and dirty, and all filently atten- 


tive. Thefe figures gave us a moft entertaining picture, and would [| 


pleafe you, or any man of obfervation: and one reflection gave me 
particular comfort, That the affembly before us demonftrated, that, 
even here, the influential fun warmed poor mortals, and infpired 
them with love and mufic. When we had difpatched our meal, and 
had taken a view of an old church, very large for that country, we 
remounted; and my guide pointed to a narrow pafs between two 
rocks, through which, he faid, our road Jay. It did fo; andina 
little time we came at it. The inhabitants call it, in their lan- 
guage, ** The road of kindnefs.” It was made by the Romans for 
their paffage to Carnarvon. It is juft broad enough for an horfe, 
paved with large flat ftones, and is not level, but rifes and falls 
with the rock, at whofe foot it lies. It is halfa mile long. On the 
right hand, a vaft rock hangs almoft over you; on the left, clofe to 
the path, is a precipice, at the bottom of which rojls an impetuous 
torrent, bounded, on the other fide, not by a fhore, but by a rock, 
as bare (not fo fmooth) as a whetftone, which rifes half a mile in 
perpendicular height. Here we all difrounted, not only from rea- 
fons of juft fear, but that I might be at leifure to contemplate in 
pleafure, mixed with horror, this ftupendous mark of the Creator's. 
power... Having paffed over a noble bridge of ftone, we found our- 
felves upon a fine fand, then left by the fea, which here indents 
upon the country, and arrived in the evening, pailug over more 
rough country, at our deftined inn. The accommodations there 
were better than expected, for we had good beds and a friendly 
hoftefs, and I flept well, though, by the number of beds in the room. 
I could have fancied myfelf in an hofpital, The next morning I 
confirmed at the church, and after dinrer fet out for the metropolis 
of the country, Called Dolgelle. There I ftayed and did bufinefs the 
next day, and the fcene was much mended. The country I had 
hitherto paffed through was like one not made by the Father. of the 
Creation, but in the wrath of power; but here were inhabitants, a 
town and church, and river, and hae meadows. However, on the. 
Thurfday, 1 had one more iron mountain of two miles to pafs, and 
then was entertained with the greea hills of Monigomeryhhire, high 
indeed, but tured up to the top, and produdive of the &ne# theep ‘. 
and from this time the conntry and the profpests gradually mended,. 
aud indeed the whole meonony of nature, wwe approached the fun ; 
apd vou cannor conceive, Whai au alr ef chearfulnefs it cave us, to 
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efolations of North Wales with the fine valleys and hills 
aa, and the fruitful green fields of fair Warwick- 
fhire. For made myfelf amends in the following part of my jour- 
ney, directing my courfe yo Shrewfbury, Woolverhampton, 
Birmingham, Warwick, and Oxtord, fome of the fineft towns and 
counties in the iflands But I muft ftop, and not ufe you fo unmer- 
cifally.. 4. .- : ; 

ir, your obliged and affectionate humble fervant, 
napa . THO. BANGOR? 


’ Of Mr. Dyer, the ingenious author of the Ruins of Rome, 
&c. very few particulars are known ; and therefore the follow- 
ing, from his own pen, cannot be unacceptable to the admirers 
of his excellent writings; in which number we include every 
one who has read them. 
Rev. Mr. Dyer to Mr. Duncomze. 
SIR, Coningthy ¢, Nov. 24, 1756. 

¢ You have moft agreeably increafed my obligations: and it was’ 
very kind and ingenuous to inform me fomewhat of vourfelf, as, in 
the generous freedom of your fpirit, you broke through the little 
vulgarity of fafhion, and wrote to one whom you never faw, and 
to one who has been long out of the world. 

‘ Your invitation is exceedingly engaging. The fimplicity of 
your manner of life, and your regular hours, to me are luxrries. And 
how well do you fet forth your entertainment in the names of Mr. Haw- 
kins Browne and the author of Clarifla; and, if I am not miftaken, in 
thofe'of Mifs Carter and Mifs Talbot ¢ ! What a bill of fare! Yet old 
Barzillai, though invited by David to the higheft elegances of life, held 
it vain to go to Jerufalem, when he could xo donger hear the voice of 
finging men and finging women. Frailties alfo are troublefome in com- 
pany—except in Frith-ftreet, where they are carried into the arms of 
humanity. In {pring therefore, perhaps, I may quit my folitude 
here, and venture abroad with an hundred infirmities upon my head; 
and facrifice my vanity to one fo benevolent as Mr. Duncombe. 

© aeem J have not met with Dodfley’s two laft volumes, and have 
hitherto miffed the pleafure of feeing the ‘*‘ Ode to Health |}.” 
Though head-achs and ficknefs make me fearful of reading 
much, yet I will hafte to fee it; it will particularly fuit me: I will 
feek it as I feek health, which, alas! I very much want. Your 
homble fervant is become a deaf, and dull, and languid creature ; 
who, however, in his poor change of conttitution, being a little re- 
compenfed with the critic’s phlegm, has made fhift, by many blot- 
tings and corrections, and fome helps from his kind friend Dr. Aken- 
fide, to give a fort of finifhing to the ‘‘ Fleece,” which is juft fent up 
to Mr. Dodfley ; but as people are fo taken up with politics, and 
have fo little inclination to read any thing but fatire and news-papers, 
J am in doubt whether this is a proper time for publifhing it. 

* I have read none of the Connoiffeurs—No papers reach this 
lonely place. I know not how the world goes—but with Mr. Hughes, 





+ * Near Horncaftle in Lincolnfhire.” 
7 * A miltake=probably for Mifs Mulfo.’ 
I ‘ By Mr, J. Duncombe, See Dodfley’s ** Poems,” vol, iv. p. 2758" 
Dz at 
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as an author, I am well acquainted, and am glad that we areto have 
a fuller account of the life of fo beautiful a poet §. 

¢ Lord Chancellor has been favourable to me. This living ig 
1201. perann. ‘The other, called Kirkby, 1101. But my prefer. 
ments came in this courfe ; Catthorp in Leicefterfhire, (801, a year) 
was given me by one Mr, Harper in 1741, That I quitted in 1751 for 
a {mall living of 75 1. called Belchford, ten miles from hence, and 
given me by Lord Chancellor, through Mr. Wray’s * intereit. A 
year after, through the fame interelt, Sir John Heathcote gave me 
this, and lately procured me Kirkby of Lord Chancellor, without my 
folicitation. I was glad of this, on account of its nearnefs to me, 
though I think myfelf a lofer by the exchange, through the expences 
of the feal, difpenfations, journeys, &c. and the charge of an old 
houfe, half of which I ath going to pull down. More of myfelf 
(which your good-natured curiolity draws from me) is this: After 
having been an itinerant painter in my native country (S$. Wales) 
and in Herefordhhire, Worcefterfhire, &c. &c. I married and fettled 
in Leiceferfhire. My wife’s name was Enfor +, whofe grandmother 


was a Shakefpeare, defcended from a brother of every body’s Shakez | 
fpeare. We have four children living ; three are girls; the youngeft | 


a boy, fix years old. I had fome brothers; have but one left. He if 
a clergyman, lives at Viarybone, and has fuch a houfe full of children 


as puts me in mind of a noted ftatuc at Rome of the river Nile, on | 


the arms, legs, and body of which are crawling, or climbing, ten or 
a dozen little boys or girls t. | 
Believe me to be, Sir, your mof obliged humble fervant, 
JOHN DYER,’ 


We fhall conclude our extracts from this entertaining pubs 
lication, with the following Letter and Notes, wbich will give 


both pleafure and pain to the lovers of humanity and the friends} 


of {cience: 


Rev. Mr. Hirst |j, F.R.S. to the Rev. Mr. Duncomse. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Lenox, off Madagafcar, Sept. 6, 17 694° 
‘ When we left England, three important expeditions were carry. 
ing on. ‘The firft under Commodore Moore in the Weft Indies, the 


next 





§ * In the “ Biographia Britannica,” by Dr. Campbell.” 

* ¢ Devrd Wray, Eq; ome of the Deputy Tellers of the Exchequer, a friend te 
virtue and the Mufes.’ 

+ ‘ Sifter of Mr. Strong Enfor, of Warwick fire.” 

I * To the account here given may be added, that Mr, Dyer was the fecond fon a 
Robert Dyer, Efq; of Aberglafney in Carmarthenhhire, a folicitor of note ; that he fi- 
nifhed his fchool-ftudies at Weftminfter under Dr. Freind, from whence he was called 
away to be inflructed in his father’s profeffion; but not liking».the bufinefs,. and his 
father foon after dying, he fettled himfelf with Mr. Richardfon, painter, in Lincoln’ 
Inn-Fields, He afterwards travelled into Ftaly for improvement, and at Rome formed 
the plan of his poem on its“ rvins.”” At his return, ill health, his Jove of books; 
folitude, and refleGion, induced him to enter into orders, He died in 3758. 

} § The writer of this letter (who was the eldeft fon of the Rev. Dr. Hirft, latt 
Re@or of Benwell and Sacum, Hertfordthire, and waseducted at S-, Peter's college; 
Cambridge) after having ferved as chaplein on board fevera! of his Majefty’s thips 
(particular!y the Hamptoa-court, when difpatched to Lifbon dfter the earthquakeg. in 
1755, of which city he made a drawing in its ruins) was at this time chaplain to,the 


Lenoye 
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gext under Admiral Saunders againft Quebec, and the third under 
Admiral Bofcawen fent to the Mediterranean. The event of thefe 
muft now. be determined and known at home. I hope they have all 
fully anfwered the public expectation §. 

‘Our fquadron failed from St. Helen’s, in company with the lat- 
ter, on the 15th of April, 1759. In the. chops of the Channel our 
two-fleets feparated, to purfue our refpective deftinations, 

* Our firit place of rendezvous was the ifland of Madeira, where 
we anchored May z. This is a very fertile fpot, but the generality 
ofthe inhabitants are poor; at which you will not wonder, when | teil 
you how much they are peltered with {warms of idle priefts and monks 
—mere drones, who live upon the honey of the hive! 


© Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 


‘ Here I had the pleafure of feeing a comet in the conftellation 
Crater. From its great fouthern latitude, | believe it was not vifible 
in England, ‘as it difappeared before it made any confiderable pro- 
grefs to the northward. 1 tranfmitted a crude account of it to my 

friend commiffioner Mead, of the cuftoms, but by being on 
board, and wanting proper inftruments, could not be very exact in 
the obfervation. However, | traced its path in the heavens with 
fuficient accuracy to determine its motion and inclination to the 
ecliptic. ' 

* After we had taken in our wine and other neceffaries for our 


| yoyage, we prepdred to leave this ifland, ahd were under weigh May 


. Our next rendezyous was St. Auguilin’s Bay, on the welt fide of 
the ifland of Madagafcar, where we arrived Auguitir, and having 
completed our water, and refrefhed our people, failed from thence 
September 1. 

‘ The accounts of this place are very imperfect,. from its being fo 
little frequented by Europeans, except in time of war, when the 





Lenox, and fecretary to Rear admiral Cornifh, While he was on the coaft of Coro« 
mandel, he was prefent at the fieges of Pondicherry, Vellour, &c. and on June 6, 
1761, he made an accurate obfervation of the tranfit of Venus over the Sun at the 
government houfe at Madras, in company with Governor (now Lard) Pigot, &c. of 
which an account is given in the ** Philofophical Tranfaétions,”’ vol. vi, and in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 176°, p.177. In March 1763, he was appointed 
chaplain to the factory at Calcutta, by the favour of Mr. Vanfittart, then governor 
of Bengal, and refided there, in general efteem, till the year 1765, when he returned? 
to England, with his excellent frien¢, in his Majefty’s thip the Panther. In their 
paflage, Mr. Hirft tool a view of the Cape of Good Hope, which was efptaved in 
1766 by Mr. Canot. At the fecond tranfit of Venus, on June 3, 1766, Mr. Hirft 
was one of the affiftants to the aftronomer-royal at Greenwich, and an «ccount of hig 
obfervation was publifhed in the ‘* Philofophical Tranfaiions, vol. Iviii. p. 361, and 
inthe “ Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for 1770, p. 402. Being now in eafy circum- 
ftances, happy in himfelf and in his friends, nothing could have tempted him to 
“* wander again over the face of the great deep’’ but the ties of gratitude and the calls 
of friendthip, Ona heart like his, thefe had claims that were irrefiftable. As chaplaia 
to the commiffion he therefore embarked with Mr. Vanfittart on board the Aurora, 
in Sept. 1769; and in that fatal voyage accompanied, alas! the fupervifors to “ that 
country from whofe bourn no traveller returns.’”* Let this fuffice—the wound is to 
painful to bear any farther probing.” 

, * They did moft fully; witaefs the conqueft of Guadeloupe and Quebec, and the 
de ruction of the Toulon fleet. Admiral Cosnifh’s fquadron was no lefs fuccefsful 
by Contributing largely to the reduction of Pondichetry and Manilla.” - 
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Englifh Eaft India fleets generally touch here to be fupplied with frehh 
provifions, &c. In fhort, it is under the fame predicament to uy 
that we were to the Romans, being pemitus toto.diviya orbe*. But be 
this as it may, it is a very fine ifland, produ@tive not only of the ne, 
ceffaries but even the delicacies of life. It would fill many theets-to 
acquaint you with the anecdotes I collected, and the obfervations thay 
occurred, during our flay there. Suffice it to fay (merely for the fake 
of thrufting in a poetical quotation) that in the ofing of Auguftine’s} 
Bay we faw many whales, which frequently fwim very near the fhip,> 
and were near half as long: an awful fight! Thefe the natives call 
¢ufoes. ‘They {pout water to an incredible height, and in the mof 
ftark calm will, by flouncing and lafhing their tails, ftir the fea toa 
tempeft. ‘They abound fo much in thefe parts, that it is no uncom.) 
mon fight to fee ten or twelve of them {pouting together, which, a 
a diftance, very much refemble the fea breaking on a ledge of rocks; 


—_—— Huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
'Tempeft the ocean—here Leviathan, 

Hugetft of living creatures, on the deep, 
Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps or {wims, ' 

And feems a moving land—and at his gills , 
Draws in, and at his trunk fpouts out, a fea. 












































MILTor. 


¢ Madapafcar is divided into a number of petty kingdoms or fates, 
the largeft of which is that of Brecefs, which (as the natives in: 
formed me) abounds with gold mines, as does the kingdom of Vo: 
Jambo with thofe of filver, And there is great reafon to credit this 
affertion; for the teeth of many of the fheep and other cattle killed 
on board our fhip were fo much covered with a metalline fcale as to 
refemble teeth of brafs. This the miners are faid to look upon a) 
an infallible indication of a mine being under the furface on which 
fuch cattle graze, I will net anfwer for the infallibility of this trial 
but am fure it is more confiftent with reafon than the idle tales of th 
divining rods. In the firft volume of the learned Boerhaave’s ‘¢ Elementi 
of Chemiftry,” page 22, part ii. I met with the following obferv 
tion: the author, treating of gold, fays, ‘* In Madagafcar thereit 





















@ * The beft and moft authentic account ever given of Madagafcar was publiftel, 
jn 1729 by Robert Drury, who, being thipwrecked on the foyth fide of that iffad 
when a boy, in the Degrave Eaft-Indiaman, lived there as a flave fifteen years, an 
after bis return to England, among thofe who knew him (and he was known to mam 
being a porter at the Eaft Jndia-houfe) had the charaéter of a downright honeft ma 
without any appearance of fraud or impofture. In confirmation of the truth of thi 
narrative, it exaGy agrees, as far as it Goes, with the journal kept by Mr, John B 

‘ bow (eldeft fon of the brave but unfortunate Admiral) who, being fecond mate & 
the Degraye, was alfe fhipwrecked, and na:rowly efcaped being maflacred by the a 
tives with the reft of the crew, Drury and three other boys only excepted. Mr, Be 
bow’s journal was accidentally burnt, in the year 1714, in a fire near Aldgate, be 
feveral of his friends, who had feen it, recolleQed the particulars and its correipo 
dence with Drury’s. To the circumftance of its being thus deftroyed, as well as t 
fubjeg} of it, the compiler of Mr. Benbow’s life in the ¢ Biographia Britanpica) 
vol, i. p. 688, feems to have been a firanger. Inftead of ‘a large and very comp 
henfive book,’’ it was only a journal, like thofe kept by every {ca-officer,’ ' 
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re avery foft fort which runs like lead, with a gentle fire .”’ for the truth 
> us of this he refers to ‘* Flacourt’s Hiftory of the Ifland of Madagafcar,” 
1t be ch. 49. I have not this book ; yet have often obferved a large but- 
> te. ton of a yellow caft, like thofe which the Dutch wear on their 
ts to breeches, tied, by way of ornament, to the crown of the Madagaf- 
that car princes heads t+. This, I found, was remarkably foft, which 
fake made me think it was bafe metal, but they all affirmed it was fine 
ine’s)} gold, hall mention but one circumftance more to corroborate the 
thip, aboveepinion. Not far from Tent rock in St. Auguftine’s Bay, in 
scalll the King of Baubau’s dominions, is a mineral fpring, which alfo 
mot? affords reafon to fufpect that there are mines of fome fort or other in 
toal its neighbourhood. However, our European Mammon has not yet 
com: fet foot on this rich foil; for he, according to Milton, firft taught 
h, at) men to value gold: 
ks ; = By him firft 

| Men alfo, and by his fuggeftion taught, 
Ranfack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treafures better hid—— 








lam, &c. W. HIRST.’ 

} _ How complicated * was the lofs which this country fuftained 
by the lofs of the AuRoRA ! G 

| * 


+ © In like manner Drury fays, p. 44, ** The men adorn themlelves with * mane 
flates, nelers,” which are rings for their wrifts; and thefe both men and women of diftinc- 
es in, tion wear, They are fometimes of gold (‘ but where they get it is more than I know, 
sf Vos and perhaps worth enquiring after’) often of filver, but more often of copper ; which 
J found at length is projuced, and made in the country, as well as iron. 


it this ‘ Again, p. 376, defcribing the drefs of the King of Feraingher (called hy the Eu- 
killed gopeans Yong owl) he fays, ‘* On his forehead were feveral gold beads; about his 
as t0 neck was a very fine gold necklace, on each wrift about fix mannelers of filver, and 


YON a four rings of gold on his fingers.”’ 

* And p. 393, ‘* They have filver in fome of the moft mountainous and inland 
parts of the country, and know how to make ear-plates of it and mannelers; fo that 
Ihave the ftrongeft reafon to think the country produces it; nor is there much rea 

of the fon to doubt but gold is to be found here.” 
>ments ‘ If therefore it be true that the Fremch have eftablifhed a colony in Madagafcar, 








oferv thefe hidden treafures may psrhaps have been one of their inducements, and not com- 
herei mercial views only, for which their neighbouring iflands of Mauritius, ot Bourbon, 
: are as conveniently fituated.’ 
moe * Mr. Falkener, Avthor-of the Shipqwreck, an admired poem, and of a valuable 
publ Dictionary of Marine Affairs, is faid to haye perifhed alfo on board the fame unfourtue 
at ify | Chip, He 1904 Purier. 
Pars, adi 
co mae «= ART. VIII. Zhe Duel A Play, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
apo" in Drury Lane, vo. 15. 6d. Davies. 1772. A 

Oo 
ohn HE fate of this play is known to have been lefs fortu- 
mate nate than was expected ; and there may be fome reafons 
y the o for it ak Te ' 
Mr. Be it, not at all injurious to the talents of Mr. Obrien. 
gate, It is no wonder that Le Philofophe fans le feavoir fhould * draw 
orrelt tears from the brighteft eyes in France.’ ‘Ihe point of honour 
tangiap 'S the firft principle of a Frenchman; and the perplexity and 
7 com diftrefs it occafions are fine circumftances for a French play. 


They are not fo interefting to an Englifh audience; a {mall 
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part of which only can have any concern in them, and 
therefore, though there be fomething truly comic in the 
chara¢ier of lady Margaret; and the fcene between Melville 
and his fon be affecting; yet the play on the whole is not fuited 
to the Englifh ftage. 

It may be thought but juftice to give a fpecimen of the Au- 
thor’s manner of writing. The circumftance on which the 
play is compofcd, is the engagement of a young officer to fight 
a duel, from a trifling quarrel at a coffee houfe. Some hints 
and fufpicions of it reach his family ; and fome ineffeQual fteps 
are taken to prevent it. He meets his antagonift who fires at 
him; he then acknowledges his having behaved improperly, 
and difcharges his piftol in the air. A perfon who had been 
placed by the father to fee the duel, thought they were both 
killed, and brought him the news juft as he was doing an act of 
kindnefs to the father of the gentleman who fought his fon. 

The diftrefs occafioned by this premature account, and the 
joy of fecing the young gentlemen as friends, are affeCting cire | 
cumftances.—-The whole bufinefs is tranfacted on a day ap-_ 
pointed for the marriage of a filter of one of the duellifts ; it is 
therefore eafy to give the play the common conclufion of q | 
comedy. . 

On account of the marriage, lady Margaret Sinclair, a Scot- 
tifh maiden aunt, comes to town, 


* Enter a Servant with Candles, lighting in Lady Marcartt Sine 
cuaiR, led by ber Brother, and leaning with her other Hand upon 4 
Servant of her own. 
* Lady Margaret. Ah, tak awa’ the candles; tak awa’ the candles, | 

Icanno’ fee, Icanno’ fee, they put my eyneout. Sandy? 
* Servant. My Lady? 

























‘ Lady Margaret. Gat out with you. : 
© Servant. Yes, my Lady. 
“ Lady Margaret. And, Sandy? 

© Servant. My Lady? } 
a ‘ 


Lady Margaret. ‘Yak care of au’ the baggage—you mun bg 
fharp in this toun. 

‘ Servant. Yes, my Lady. 

© Lady Margarct. And, Sandy? 

© Servant. My Lady? 

* Lady Margaret. It the mob is inquifitive, tak care you don’o 
tell who'l am; I wool’na’ ha’ the toun apprized of my arrival—l| 
wull be incog. . 

‘ Servant. Yes, my Lady. [Ext) 

‘ Lady Margaret. Ah, you canno’ imagine how I long’d to be ath 
you—I ne’er ha travell’d in fic mifery; 1 thought to ha’ been with 
you twa’ hours and maer fince, but there’s nae refpect of parfons 
upo’ the read—at Barnet, | was keep’d the Lord knows how long, 
at the change-houfe, the inn as you caw it in this country; an wha 
dy’e think for?—Gude troth, becaufe a brewer's lady, they. faid, 
had! 
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had engaged aw’ the horfes: a brewer's lady! I ne’er heard of fic 
jadies before—I thought I thou!’ ha’ gone diftract. 

‘ Melville. Lam very happy, however, ta fee you arrived at laf, 
This is Mrs. Melville. mt 

‘ Lady Margaret. ‘Ah, this is Meftrefs Melville. How d’ye do, 

Mrs. Melville? ! 
' © Mrs. Melville. Your ladythip is welcome to this part of the 
world. : [They falute, 
_ © Lady Margaret. 1 thank you, Meftrefs Melville—I canno’ fay 
but I am glad to fee you. ; 

¢ Mrs. Melville. Uhave the honour to prefent you my daughter, 

‘ Lady Margaret. A fightly young creter. ( Curt/eying aiftantly.| 
And wha’s the other lady? [Od/erving Maria, MELVILLE wWhifgers 
ber.| Ah! is that your awid friend’s daughter? Aha! you keep her 
well clad! Wha’s that in the brown, and the officier? ee 
- © Melville, That is my intended fon-in-law. | 

© Lady Margaret. Ah, [Miftaking the Son, for the Soy in-law.] a 
Juke is fufficient to diftinguifh nobeelety ! , 

‘ Melville. Don't you think he has fomething of the grandfather 
in his face? | 
’ € Lady Margaret. Um—ay—he has fomething about the chen 
he is inthe army, I fee—I fuppofe he has a regiment. 

‘ Melville. Oh, no—he is too young. 

‘ Lady Margaret. Is your daughter tond of him? 

‘ Melville. Yes, they are fond of each other, and will be very 
happy together, Iam fure. — | 

‘ Lady Margaret. Whiat’s his title? 

‘ Melville. O, he has no title—he is a Barrifter at law. 

‘ Lady Margaret, Atlaw! a barrifter—what, an advocate ? 

* Melville. Yes, what in Scotland you call an advocate. 

‘ Lady Margaret. What does he do in regimentals then? 

‘ Melville. in regimentals ; ‘tis the other | mean. Mr. Barfort, 
give me leave, Sir, to introduce you to my filter—This gentleman, 
Madam, is Mr. Barfort, my intended fon in-law. 

_ © Lady Margaret. Ah, ha! [Curt/eying disiantly.] . the gentleman 
then is a barriiter, and belongs tq the law? aes 

‘ Barfort. Yes, Madam, I have that honour. | 

* Lady Margaret. Ah! ha! there’s very fenfible gued fort of 
people, they tell me, belong to the law! 

‘ Barfort. We hope fo, Madam. 3 

‘ Lady Margaret. Ah! ha! fome they tell me, are frae the North, 
and of very auncient famelys, and mak a bonny fegure.  [ Afide ta 
Melville.| Brether, this is fafchious; | tak this unkind, you did 
na’ tell me that he belonged to the law—Sir, | wefh ‘you all ‘happi- 
nefs, and [ gie you joy of being received inta fec a famely. 

‘ Barfort. Madam! 

‘ Lady Margaret, A famely for which I ha’ the greateft regard. 

‘ Barfoot. Whatcan the woman mean? | Afide, 

* Lady Margaret. What's your daughter's name? | 

* Mellville. Harriet, 

* Lady Margaret. Harriet? I thought you caw’d her Janet, after 
your mother: Efarriet, what an’ a filthy name is that—fhe is very 

se Gghtly ; 
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fightly; fhe has a manner that’s becoming—fhe has a ferioufnefs in 

her vifage that is very proper for one who is to be wife to a — 

that belongs tothe law! But, wha’s that? (Pointing to the Son. 
© Melville. 'That is my fon—George— 

« Lady Margaret. Your fon! your fon! and you never told me—~ 
’sis my nephew, my dear nephew! embrace me, my dear chield?— 
2h, you are right! you are right! he’s the very effigies of my father— 
he revetted me the inftant I faw him—what a commanding luke, 
what a gait he has wi’ him—Brether, I muft carry him to Scotland, 
and prefent him to aw the nobeelety—ah! he’s a fine youth. 

* Mrs. Melville. Will your ladyfhip walk into another room? 
You muft be fatigued, and want refrefhment—It growe late— 

‘ Lady Margaret. Ah, he’s a fine youth! I can trace aw the 
famely in him! What faid you, Mrs. Melville ? 

‘ Mrs. Melville. \t grows late, Madam, and I am afraid you are 
extremely tired; if your ladyfhip pleafes, we will go into another 
room. 

© Melville. There’s fupper waiting for you. 

© Lady Margaret. Ah, gi’ me my bed, and a foop of broth, and 
a bannack—l’]] ha’ naething maer! My dear nephew! I am en- 
chanted wi’? him. I muft fee you early in the morn and we wull ha’ 
meckle converfe together, gude neeght to you my dear cheeld, a 
gude neeght! 

* Young Melville. 1 with your Ladythip a good night! 

‘ Lady Margaret, MeftrefsMelville an you gang before, I’ll follow— 

[ Exeunt all but Young Metvitve, and Marta.’ 


Mr. Obrien is alfo the Author of Cro/s-Purpofes; fee our 
Jaft, p. 486. Ww. 1° Ayt. a 


Art. IX. A Treatife upon the Trade from Great Britain to Africa; 
humbly recommended to the Attention of Government. By an 
African Merchant. 4to. 6s. fewed. Baldwin. 1772. 


HE Author of the book, entitled, Real Grievances, of 

which an account is given in this month’s Review, 
among other remedies, propofes the enlargement of our come 
merce, and particularly points out the African coaft as afford- 
ing us an advantageous opportunity for effecting this purpofe, 
The prefent work, therefore, is publifhed very feafonably for 
afiifting and forwarding fuch a defign, and appears to us to 
denied the attentive regard of thofe who underftand mercantile 
affairs, or whofe bufinefs and duty it is to confult and promote, 
without mere felfifh and mercenary views, the profperity of 
trade and the welfare of their country. 

The treatife confifts of feven chapters, on the following fub- 
jets: The importance of trade from Great Britain to Africa: 
its legality: A defcription of the African coaft, within the 
limits of our trade: A fhort hiftory of the African trade: The 
conduct of the African committee: Propofals for improving 
this trade; and, laftly, A new African a@ offered to the con 
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Kderation of the legiflature. But the greater part of the book 


‘js formed by the appendix, which contains various tracts and 


papers, to which proper references are made in the treatife, 
for illuftrating and fupporting the accounts which that prefents 
to our attention. 

In his refle&tions on the importance of this trade, the Writer 
argues in this manner: ‘ Contider the vaft continent of Africa, 
the extent of coaft within the limits of our trade by act of par- 
Jiament,—ran extent of near three thoufand leagues, moft ad- 
vantageoufly fituated for commerce; the inland parts rich in 
gold, and other very valuable commodities beyond defcription ; 
watered with innumerable rivers, navigable for many leagues 
up the country ; the foil amazingly fruitful, and the people nu- 
merous. From a concurrence of fuch circumftances what ade 
vantages may not be expected? The French were fully fenfible 
of this;—and a few years ago the bounties and exemptions 
allowed to their African trade were eftimated very little fhort 
of 45,0007, annually. If France has deemed this trade of fuch 
importance to her, it muft be of much greater importance to us, 
who may be faid to fubfift only as a maritime power. In the 
name then of the Britifh merchants trading to Africa, in the 
name of our country and colonies, let me humbly addrefs the 
government to make this trade more the object of their attene 
tion; which, in its prefent ftate, is productive of fo many ad- 
vantages, and is capable of great improvement, both by re- 
moving thofe difficulties, under which it at prefent labours, and 
by carrying into execution many plans that might be fuggefted.? 
¢ In what light, proceeds our merchant, but in that of enemies 
to their country, can we look on thofe, who under the fpecious 
plea of eftablifhing univerfal freedom, endeavour to ftrike at the 
root of this trade, the foundation of our commerce, the fup- 
port of our colonies, the life of our navigation, and firft caufe 
pf our national induftry and riches? What vain pretence of 
liberty can infatuate the people to run into fo much licentiouf- 
nefs, as to aflert that a trade is unlawful, which cuftom im- 
memorial and various acts of parliament have ratified and given 
a fan@ion to ?” : | 

Our Readers will perceive that the laft fpirited fentences re- 
Jate to the flave-trade, for which this Writer is a warm advo- 
cate, as it muft indeed be expeéted an African merchant fhould 
be. The legality of this trade is the fubje&t of the fecond 
chapter ; in treating on which, he fuppofes it might be fuffi- 
cient for him totally to drop the conlideration of ju/fice, and 
apply to the /aw only as it now ftands; ¢ but, fays he, I dif- 
claim the ane without the other.’ He proceeds, therefore, to 
amore ample difcuflion of this point ; and, for this purpofe, 
adds, jn the appendix, with remarks of his own, fome letters, 

particularly 
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particularly occafioned by a late decifion of Lord Mansfeld’s, 
which have appeared already in the public papers, (as have a 
great part of the appendix articles,) under the fignature of 
Mercator, vi 
Among other arguments the provifions and directions of the 
Jewifh law upon this fubject are greatly infifted on as fufi- 
gisntly evincing that the flave-trade is very confiftent with mo- 
rality and religion. For ourfelves, after mature confideration, 
we muft acknowledge, as we have formerly.done, that. we 
cannot think this plea has any real {trength or propriety. How 
abfurd would it be to conclude, that,.becaufe the people of 
J{rae] were directed to deftroy, the Canaanites, therefore Chrif- 
tians have a rivht to extirpate heathens or Mahometans?.. The 
firft acted under an exprefs command from the Supreme Being, 
who bas unqueitionable authority to affiét or punifh: his crea- 
tures in whatever way, and by whatever inftruments,-he chufes 
to appoint: but the latter can recur to no fuch dire&tion, and 
cannot therefore be authorized by the example of the Ifraelites. 
May not much the fame kind of reafoning be applied to the 
fubje& of flavery, as fuppofed to be vindicated by the Jewith 
Jaw? A more particular enquiry into it we fhall leave to 
our Readers themfelves ; but, we muft add, that we do not 
perceive any greater force in the argument produced from the 
Chriftian revelation to fupport this praétice.. Is it to be in- 
Serred from. aay exhortations given by the apoftles of Chrift to 
fervants and flaves who had been converted, not to think of 
quitting their ftations, but peaceably to difcharge their duty in 
them, unlefs a fair opportunity fhould ofter of improving their 
circumitances ; is it to be inferred from hence that one man has 
any patural or /awful right of enflaving another? The apoftles 
of Chrift did not direct or interfere concerning the meafures of 
civil policy ; they lefe the principles of their religion to operate 
jn this refpect by degrees ; and certainly, if they are acted upon, 
nothing can have a more probable tendency to root out every 
kindof flavery and cruelty. | 
:.. The. pleas which carry the greateft weight, if they are true, 
appear to us to be, that the perfons enflaved are brought into 
more comfortable circumftances than they were in before ; and 
that there is an abfolute nece//ity of employing thefe hands for 
carrying on our works in the Weft Indies: though it muft be 
confefled, that no neceffity, any more than cu/fom immemorial, or 
a&ts, of parliament, to which this writer appeals, can. render 
that juft and right, which is in its own nature iniquitous and 
immoral. The above arguments are attended to in this work. 
' Speaking of the ftate of the purchafed negroes in Africa, it is 
faid, * thofe are fold who are flaves by defcent, or have com- 
mitted fuch villainies, as the laws of theirown country condemn 
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them to flavery for. There they have no chance of ever being. 
free; there they have no fort of property, and their very lives 
are fubject to their mafter’s caprice without, fear of pucifhment, 
or being in any degree accountable. Some, indced, are cap-. 
tives taken in war, whom, if we did not purchafe, they would 
maflacre. The barbarity of their own matters makes theni. 
think we buy them only to eat them ; and this miftaken notion 
is the only thing that tempts them to rife in mutiny. But of 
all thofe who have purchafed their freedom, or whom the li-. 
berality of their matters has made free, not one individual! ever 
et returned or wifhed to return to their own country ; nor. 
would any one of them accept of their freedom on fuch terms ;. 
a plain proof that they are in a much better fituation than eyer 
they could poffibly expect to be at home. For with us, though 
flaves, their property is facred; and numbers, in an actual 
ftate of flavery, have property to the amount of three, four or 
five hundred pounds fterling, who yet will not buy their liberty, 
though they could have it for one fifth of what they are pole 
‘felled of. With us their lives,are fecured by our laws, and 
with us they are maintained when old and paft their labour.’ 

In another part of this book, relative to the Negroe Caufe, we. 
find the following paragraph: * Now Mahomev’s doctrine is 
revived: ** All men indifcriminately are proclaimed free, if 
they touch Englifh ground.” ‘This-wonderful difcovery was 
referved for this age of pure religion, wherein infidelity meets 
with applaufe, and Chriftianity with ridicu'e; for this age of 
perfect liberty, wherein God and the king are iliberally abufed 
and affronted with impunity; for this age of rigid virtuc, 
wherein public diffipation engrofles the whole concern of life,. 
and plunges its unhappy votaries into excefs of vice and infamy ;. 
for this age of tender humanity, wherein the cries of the poor 
are unattended to, and infenfibility fupplies the place of wif- 
dom.’ | 

We may curforily remark upon one part of this paffage, that, 
there appears a greater probability of the prevalence of flavery 
under infidelity than Chriftianity. In regard to Mahomet’a, 
doétrine, moft of our Readers pofibly know, that the impottor; 
made ufe of berty asa decoy, declaring it to be the will of God, 
that all men fhould enjoy it: accordingly he difcharged his own 
flave, Zeidi, and entertained him as his equal. Hence flaves 
from all parts of Arabia forfook their mafters, and fled to him; 
as their deliverer ; by whole atiiftance he was enabled to enflave, 
others. But we muft proceed to take notice of fome*other, 
Parts of this work. | 

If the account which this Author gives of the condué? of the 
brefent African committee is to be depended upon, the gentlemen 
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who compofe it are indeed worthy of the fevereft animadverfion 
and reprehenfion. 

¢ With refpe& to the manner of chufing committee-men, 
fays this writer, defigning and interefted perfons, who had 
been chofen, availed themfelves of a cafual expreffion in the act, 
*© committee-men fhall be chofen by perfons trading, or intend- 
ing to trade, to Africa,” to make that office perpetual, which 
the legiflature intended fhould be annual. The eleétors being 
compofed of all fuch perfons who paid forty fhillings for their 
freedom in the company, the defigning men made numbers free 
without their knowledge or expence, many of the loweft claffes 
of the pecple, and all of them fuch as were their friends or de- 
pendents. Accordingly thefe forty fhilling voters, this laft 
July, out-voted the real traders.—By thefe means they are felf- 
chofen, and confequently independent of the real African mer- 
chants, unattentive to the public good, and induftrious only to 
raife fortunes for themfelves, by means of that public money 
annually allowed them for the general advantage of the whole 
trade. They make their own dependents the governors of the 
forts, and carry on their trade by their means, either evading 
or boldly a&ting in defiance of the laws of their country ; and 
having the advantage of houfe and warehoufe room, their fer- 
vants abroad, and freight of their goods out at the public ex- 
pence, can afford to over-bid the private traders ; this naturally 
raifes a competition ; the African articles of trade are enhanced, 
and the value of our own commodities leflened: and this has 
{till worfe confequences; for if the Africans can have what 
they want for lefs of their articles than ufual, they will bring 
the fewer to market, as they are indolent in their difpofitions, 
and crafty in their dealings, and know very well how to take 
the advantage of our mifmanagement. ‘The governors of the 
forts, though to appearance forbid to fhip of flaves for their 
own ufe on pain of difmiffion, yet knowing they can depend on 
the committee-men for their proteflion, as they are fecretly 
interefted in their trade, do it clandeftinely ; and when they 
Jeave the coaft, always take care to have a noble cargo of the 
very beft negroes to carry with them. The poor foldiers are 
obliged to do all their work and labour for them, though mi- 
ferably fupplied, at the deareft rates, with the common necef- 
faries of life. The forts are merely an heap of rubbifh, over- 
run with filth and vermine, fo far from being capable of awing 
the natives, that they cannot protect themfelves; fo that for 
the advantage of their private trade, the governors are gene- 
rally tributary to one, and fometimes feveral of the African 
chiefs: by which means not only the rights of the Englith have 
been given up, but the very governors themfelves haye’ been 
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flogged by the negroes in their own forts. Is it to be fuppofed 
that the dignity of the Britifh empire can be fupported by thofe, 
who through private intereft tamely fubmit to fuch infolent 
treatment? Or can they protect the traders, who are in fuch 
abject fubjection themfelves ? Accordingly every trader finds he 
has only himfelfto depend upon ; 1s obliged to find room where 
he can for his goods, and thinks himfelf happily off, if the go- 
vernor of the fort does not openly prevent his trading. This 
is too common a cafe, and pafles not only uncenfured, but is 
often rewarded by the committee.’— 

—‘ In fhort, fays this merchant, the committee have in ever 
particular aéted direétly contrary to the truft repofed in them, 
and contrary to the true intereft of the nation; and muft, if 
continued, entirely deftroy that trade on the Gold Coaft, which 
has been ever judged the moft important of any on the whole 
coaft of Africa, and confequently moft effentially neceflary to 
the profperity of the Britifh commerce, and the fupport of her 
colonies.’ 

This Writer fupports his allegations by a large colle&tion of 
letters, papers, certificates, &c. from all which the ill-ma- 
nagement and felfifhnefs of the committee and their fervants is 
too apparent, as are alfo the great difficultics and difadvantages 
in which a branch of commerce, fo highly important to this 
country, is by their means involved. 

In one part of the appendix we meet with the following paf- 
face relative to the election of committee-men.:—* So it has 
happened, that for interefting and private purpofes, taking ad- 
vantage of the words, intending to trade, defigning men have 
found, and ufed the means to render the influence of the mer- 
chants, really and truly trading to Africa, in the choice of com- 
mittee-men, of no effect; for under colour of intending to 
trade to Africa, (the contrary of which admits of no other proof 
than by inference from circumftances) and generally even with 
out that pretence, fuch numbers of perfons have been made free of 
this company, that 1425 names ftand now regiftered as freemen 
thereof for London alone; although it is a faé known and no- 
torious to every perfon in the African trade, that the atuak 
traders from London to Africa, at this day, are not more than 
§0, at the uttermoft; and that including them, the entire 
number of perfons, free of the faid company, who have at any 
time fince the paffing the before-mentioned act, (in 1750) to 
this hour, been traders to or from Africa, from the city of 
London, does not amount to more than 100.’ 

In another place we find this inftance, among others, re- 
fated of the negligence of the governor, &c. * As I have 
touched upon the word protection, give me leave to recite an 
affair which happened at Lagoe, (laft Auguft) a town within 
range 
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sange of the guns of Tantumquerry fort. Mr. James Lane, 
a private trader, carried on bufinefs in that town for fome years 
paft; he fupported an excellent character, was remarkable for 
buying good flaves, which he generally fold to the Britith fhip- 

ing in Annamaboe road, to the number of about two hundred 
and fifty annually; this poor man, for twelve months before 
he died, enjoyed a very bad ftate of health, and at his deceafe, | 
in Auguft laft, was fuppofed by moft people to be worth at leat | 
2000/. fterling, As foon as the town’s people heard of his 
death, they immediately broke into his houfe, and carried off 
the greateft part of his effects ; none of which (as far as I can 
learn) have-ever been recovered from them, nor any fteps taken 
to bring thofe villains to juftice. If fuch outrages as thefe are 
committed under our forts, and the perpetrators fuffered go ep- 
joy unmolefted the fruits of their rapine, we may as well have 
no forts at all.’ 3 

The letter, containing the above account, is dated July 1, 
1770, and figned by Richard Brew. , 

Many are the inftances here recited of the ill-conduct, &c. of | 
the committee, and thofe connected with them, and of the 
hardfhips under which the private traders labour, notwithftand- | 
ing the annual parliamentary allowance of 13,0007. for theit 
protection and affiitance, 

¢ A private merchant, obferves our Author, may fometimes 
monopolize a trade, and that undoubtedly is an injury to the 
public ; but it can be only a tranfient injury, as there are three 
things, any of which muft inevitably put a {top to it, his death, 
his bankruptcy, or bis making a fufficient fortune :—but ina 
monopoly fupported by the public, thefe chances are all cut off, 
‘The committee can never die ; one wave fucceeds another, and 
their followers roll on in the places of their predeceflors ; they, 
in acolleétive capacity, can only break when they have broke 
the public that fupported them; and a fucceffion of hungry 
applicants are ever infattable from their firft dependency to their 
plenitude of power. Various have been the attempts to reform 
the abufes of the committee, but they have all been fruitlefs 5 _ 
for the legiflature having forged the chain, a power only equal | 
to theirs can break it: and that is fincerely to be wifhed; | 
for nothing but an entire alteration of the prefent management 
can put the African trade on a refpectable footing.’ 

Thus argues this Writer, who appears to be very intelli- 
gent, and a fufficient judge in particular of the fubje& on 
which he treats. He lays before us the plan of an aé&, which, 
he apprehends, fhould it meet with a fuitable fanétion from 
authority, would remedy the evils of which he fo juftly come 
plains: he, therefore, humbly, but earneftly, recommends it 
to the confideration of the legiflature, 

In | 
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In the conclufion of the treatife, it is obferved, that it is not 
the reverie of any one fingle perfon, but the joint fentiments of the 
beft writers upon trade, and the refult of the united opinions of 
the moft capital merchants trading to Africa, drawn from their 
long experience and perfect knowledge of the fubject, and col- 


leted by an African Merchant. Ht, 


Act. X. Joineriana: or the Book of Scraps. izmo. 2 Vols, 
5s» fewed. johnion. 1772. 

H AT an exalted being is an author! feated fublime in 

his /ofty apartment, he looks down on the lower world, 
and forms his obfervations on men and things, as they pafs in 
review under his perfpicacious eye.—Whiat a beneficent being 
too is an author, who, having thus enriched his mind with intel- 
ligence and reflection, generoufly opens the ample ftorehoufe of 
his wit and wifdom, for the inftruction and delight of inferior 
mortals ! 

Thus the Author of ‘ the Book of Scraps,’ from the height 
of his obfervatory, wherever it is fituated, in Grub-ftreet or in 
Grofvenor-fquare, (to us it matters not which) has benevo- 
lently fhowered down on the gaping multitude of bookfellers 
and book-readers, the refult of his fpeculations—on antiquaries, 
authors, book-makers, bookfellers, freethinkers, law and lawyers, 
melancholy, merit, news and news-writers, orators, paint and 
wapbes, fleep, theatres, Trifiram Shandy, want, wifdom, and vanity. 

It is impofible, on opening this writer’s firft volume, and 
beginning at the preface, as every reader ought to do, for the 
fame reafon that on entering a houfe, he chufes to pafs in at 
the door, rather than to fcramble through the window, or to 
jump down the chimney ;—it is impoffible, we fay, for any one 
who is acquainted with the writings of Sterne, to perufe the 
preface to “foinertana, without thinking of Triftram Shandy, 
In feveral of the e/fays, too, or fcraps, as he chufes to call them, 
there appears to be fumething of Sterne’s manner:—the fame 
fort of disjointed paragraph, abrupt tranfition, and broken fen- 
tence; yet the Author profefles nothing of this; he acknow- 
ledges no fuch imitation ; but rather contends for the palm of 
originality ; which, on the whole, and with refpect to bis mat- 
ter, we are inclined to yield to him, for the fake of the many 
fenfible and ftriking obfervations contained in his two little 
ufeful and not unentertaining volumes. 

There is a degree of vivacity in his preface above-mentioned ; 
an extract from which will contribute to the amufement of our 
Readers, at the fame time that it indulges the Author in the 
exercife of his natural right of {peaking for himfelf, and explain- 
ing ais own defign, 


Rev, Jan. 1773. E Join- 
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« JoinERIANA, or the Book of Scraps??—Ay, or Car- 
PENTERIANA, or the Book of Cups, if you had rather—or 
any other ANA you like, 

‘ Call them Scraps, or Fragments; Cups or Shavings; 
waking Refieétions, or wandering Imaginations, it matters not— 
fo that fome of them profit the reader, which is the principal 
aim of the writer, 

‘ They are not gathered from PruTarcn, LAERTIUvs, 
Stopzus, Erasmus—yet if there are any good among them, 
1 have no doubt but they may be found in their collections. 

‘ Neither can they owe much, to my knowledge, to La 
Bruyere and RocHEFoucAULT—yet, ‘tis poffible, many of 
the fame fentiments occur in both :—But I am perfectly inno- 
cent of any charge of that kind, which may be brought againft 
me—for, to the beft of my remembrance, I have not looked 
into either of thofe much-admired wits thefe twenty years and 
upwards. 

‘ They are not, I promife you, tranflations, or gleanings, or 
filings, or fweepinys of ANAs. 

* it follows then that they are mine:—Indeed I mean they 
fhould pafs for fuch, in the full {cope and import of the phrafe— 
as, when a man fays, ¢ That is mine’—he would be underftood 
the matter to be queitioned, was his property. 

‘ In that juft fenfe, | repeat, * They are mine’—for was I 
confcious there were any fentiments throughout the book, which 
belonged to one man more than another, I would either reftore 
them to the right owner, or expunge them altogether. 

* But truths as truths, muft belong to every man who is ia 
fearch of TrutTn. 

* Now feeing the book is mine, as I fatd before—for with- 
out the cleareft conviction upon that head, I fhould never have 
thought of obtruding it upon the public—I have a right to 
allert my claim. 

‘ —For, in my fenfe, ’tis the higheft infult imaginable, that 
which is offered to the underftanding—’Tis an offence unpar- 
donable !— 

© What, are we to be bamboozled under falfe pretences and 
a {pecious fhew of novelty, with the fame things over and over, 
and over and over, and over and over again, and again, and 
again everlaftingly, and world without end? 

* Then, I have a further conceit—The writer who improves 
me not, in fome meafure, leaves me in a worfe condition than 
that in which he found me—far worfe indeed !—for he has 
robbed me of Time ; which with all his wit and ingenuity, he 
can never make up to me. 

‘ Think of this occafionally, my brethren—’tis well worth 
a thought. 

I ¢ And 
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¢ And now I give up all further claim to the following 
Scraps of reflection, the fruits of a few folitary hours—They 
are no longer mine; but yours and every body’s. 

* Accept them, gentle Reader, with the fame good will witlr 
which they are offered—perufe them with attention, and, if the 
author may fo far prefume, be confident it will be your-own 
fault, if fome of them do not turn out to your advantage,’ 

As a fpecimen of the manner in which this rambling, but 
not injudicious eflayift has difcufled the feveral topics which 
feem cafually to have attracted his notice, we have felected a 
fhort chapter in which he has fenfibly, though flightly, touched 
a fubjeét of great importance to the interefts of learning ; and, 
in confequence, to the general welfare of mankind :—yet a 
fubjeQt ftrangely negleCted by our great guardians of liberty and 


property. 
LITERARY PRopPeRTyY. 

¢ Is there no law in this free country, where every man is 
bleft in the poffeffion of what he owns, to fecure Lirerary 
PRoPERTY ? 

“© None fufficient it feems”— 

« Why then I heartily with there was, 

‘ We have laws to fecure not only the property of horfes, 
but of dogs—not only of partridges, but of their eggs—not only 
of fith, but of their fpawn. 

¢ A man fhall be feverely handled for fhooting a hare, or an- 
gling a trout; which never coft the prefumptive owner any 
thing :—the hare happened to fit down in his manor—the fifh 
chanced to {wim up to his royalty. ' 

‘ But the book, we may fuppofe, coft the author. much ftudy, 
much pains—and, what is in itielf invaluable, a confiderable 
portion of his time :—Time fpent in the fervice of the public 
(if properly fpent)—from whence a confiderable benefit may 
arife to the public, in more refpects than one—(if the heart of 
the writer happened to lay [He] in the right place)—and from 
whence, generally fpeaking, a very inconfiderable advantage has 
accrued to himfelf. 

‘ It is no fuch trifling confideration as fome imagine ; neither 
is it an eafy matier to eftimate the real worth of the found Ca- 
fuift, the experienced Philofopher, the fkilful Demontirator, the 
faithful Hifterian, the juft Critic, the good Writer—or to fay 
how much the age is indebted to the candour and ingenuity, 
and no lefs to the {pirit of liberty and benevolence.of the living 
author—who feels as he ought, and writes as he feels, 

* But that fuch may not be entirely abandoned, and lie at the 
mercy of their unrefleCting and diffipated fellows—fee how won- 
derfully PRovipENCE provides !— There are a fet of men called 
BockseLiers, wiro make a traffick of the fpirit of Brain which 
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diftils from their pens :—Many of them deal largely, and hazard 
a great part of their fubftance in that precious commodity. 

© The property being once conyeyed, whole and entire, from 
the author, for, what is called, a valuable confideration, to the 
book feller—he, the faid bookfeller, has an unqueftionable right, 
thereafter to multiply copies of the fame, after any form and 
manner, as to his good liking fhall feem beft, for his own par- 
ticular benefit and emolument—neither fhall any have licence to 
utter, vend, print, pirate, abridge, hafh, fritter, part or parcel 
thereof, without the concurrence of him the faid purchafer, 

¢ It is become a part of his freehold—and fo I underftand it 
to be accounted in every country in Europe—the Imperial, 
Royal, Ducal, or State- privilege amounting to no lefs. 

* He may fell, let, leafe, mortgage the whole or any part 
thereof— ¢ 

¢ He may convey in truft, give outright, devife by will— 

¢ In cafe of any misfortune to himfelf, it becomes the proe 
perty of his creditors— 

‘ In the purchafe thereof, he hazarded a confiderable part of 
their fubftance, as well as his own; and it now devolves to them 
to make good deficiencies. 

‘ But, it feems, it bears no title—at beft, an imaginary 
one. 

‘ To the right owner, by purchafe, whom it coft a thoufand 
pounds ; it is not worth a thoufand pence :—But, to the thief, 
who ftole it, knowing it to be another’s property—(there being 
no Law to hang fuch thieves)—it has been worth far more than 
the firft purchafe. 

‘ This appears to be a matter of fome moment, upon feveral 
accounts—and, fooner or later, we hope, will be thought an 
object worthy the attention of the Legiflature. . 

© I need fay no more upon this head—much has been faid 
upon it, within thefe few years, in the Courts of Chancery and 
King’s Bench—but nothing has been effectually done—fave that 
not only the ufual, but even enormous fees (too much in ufe of 
Jate, and advancing every Term) have been expended. 

© At prefent, the matter of Lrrerary Property, foarce 
amounts to any property at all—and leaves the cafe of Authors, 
a lamentable cafe indeed !— 

* For difappoint them of their Bookfellers, and they are un- 
done !—Cry down the only market for Literature, where thall 
they fell their ware ?—Spoil them of the only patrons, which 
modifh folly and a diffipated age have left—what muft become 
of them? 4 

* They will no longer be able to wait upon Ministers and 
Mawnacers in clean fhirts and hofe!—ragged and dearned 
ones, they have becn contented to put up with a long —_ 

* But 
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¢ But you would not, furely, reduce them, once more, to 
the painful neceflity of hawking their hiftories, and finging their 
ballads through the ftreets !” 

Certainly not !—But our Readers may remember to have 
feen the merits of this GreaAT QuésTion, much more amply 
difcuffed in our 27th Vol. Review tor Sept. 1762. p. 176—191. 

This article cannot be more properly finifhed, than with our 
Author’s own conclufion of djs work, in his. chapter on 

: VANITY. 

« When we can no loncer be of any fervice to ourfelves, ’tis 
high time we fhould think of fomething for the benefit of 
others. 

« Upon that principle I fet about digefling thefe Scraps. 

«© What effect they may have upon my readers, is their bufi- 
nefs, not mine—'tis fufficient for me, that I put them toge- 
ther:—my tafk, for the prefent, is finifhed—they may choofe 
now—either to fet about correcting the author, or them{elves. 

‘*But fhould they chance to be productive of fome good— 
(and I am fully fatisfied they will do no harm)—that they ferve 
to lop the light and loofe -imaginations of fome ; and compofe 
the difquiet, and almoft diftracted minds of others—thofe who 
are. benefited by them, at leaft, muft allow "tis ho bad com- 
pofition. 

‘ Something whifpers me, they will be read—nay more, they 
will be commended—and further, they will do good— 

‘© Was there ever fuch an odious inftance of VANitTy and 
felf-applaufe ?” 

© Thoufands !—Every witling, void of meaning, prefumes no 
lefs within himfelf:—but only thofe who were confcious of 
the reCtitude of their intentions, have had candour enough to 
avow it. 

‘ Every man who means well, and acts upon juft and fteady 
principles, is vain of his endeavours; and approves himfelf, 
before he can poflibly receive commendation from another. 

‘ Confcious reCtitude—(or what you call Vanity and (elf- 
applaufe)—is commonly the only reward a good man fhares— 
Indeed he feeks no greater. 

© The fool, I grant you, fickens you with his Vanrry !— 
how fhould he do otherwife ?—for it begins and ends with no- 
thing but his naufeous felf ? 

‘ The bold adventurer deafens you with his !—But we muft 
not haftily abftra& from military glory:—In many cafes, the 
So.rprer of his Country has full warrant, to found the 
trump of his own praife. 

* And fhall the fober Moratist be denied the privilege of 
vaunting his Goop Wit_—together with his fanguine Hope— 


that what he fincerely felt, others may alfo paflionately feel ? a 
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54 . Mifs Aikin’s Poems. 


‘ If heaven has been pleafed to make him the inftrument of 
good to fociety—however humble he may be at the throne~ 
he cannot chufe but to be vain at the footftool. 

‘* | am proud, fays he, to be the happy minifter of Goon to 
my fellows !—and I dare avow it!—You may call it Vanity, 
if you like. 

“© In God’s name! then—let us continue vain—fo that we 
reftrain our pride within the limits of juft a€tion—and that all 
emulation, henceforward, be comprifed in the VaANiTy¥ of in- 
tentional, or actual GoopDNEss.” 





Art. XI, Poems. By Mifs Aikin. 4to. 658, fewed. Johnfon. 
1773+ 
E were, as ufual, toward the ides of the month, af- 
fembled, like the priefts of Moloch, and were ready 
to perform our direful rites, Our trembling victims waited 
their doom} and our weapons were brandifhed for execution : 
when this fair Form offered herfelf, attended by a train of vir- 
tues, fo pleafing, fo enchanting, that we loft the rage of our 
peculiar devotion, and, from cruel and {narling critics (as all 
Reviewers are known to be) were metamorphofed into happy and 
good-tempered men.— Thus foothed, and compofed, we aflume 
our lefs terrific characters ; and, taking our places, we proceed 
to the publication which is the fubjeé of the prefent article. 

Before thefe elegant poems appeared in print, we were not 
wholly unacquainted with this Lady’s extraordinary merit, and 
fine talents. The pupils of that very ufeful feminary *, to 
which fhe has done honour in one of her rd productions, 
have, with a genuine and unanimous enthufiafm, celebrated her 
genius, and diffufed her praifes far and wide: and fome of her 
compofitions have been read and admired by perfons of the firft 
tafte and judgment in the republic of Letters. Hence the moft 
pleafing impatience was every where exprefled, when the pub- 
lic was aflured that Mifs Aiken had, at length, been prevailed 
on to affert her claim to literary fame. 

The merit of thefe poems is, in feveral refpects, very diffe- 
rent from that of other ** Daughters of the Nine.” In fome 
of the pieces we have a fmoothnefs and harmeny, equal to that 
of our bef poets ; but what is more extraordinary, in others, 
we oblerve a juftnefs of thought, and vigour of imagination, 
inferior only to the works of Milton and Shakefpeare: and thefe 
various excellencies feem to be happily combined in the firft 
poem inferted in the book, entitled Corsica. 

If the Author has fallen into any error, in this fpirited poem, 
it has been owing to her having drawn her opinions of fome 
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men and fome things, from books, 2nd not from other channe!s 
of information, lefs partial and Jefs under direction. Her cha- 
racter of Paoli is evidently taken from Bofwell’s account of him, 
and not from a knowledge of his perfon, or of his conduét fince 
he has been in England. As poetry, however, it will be ad- 
mired, when every little tale to the difadvantage of the original 
may be quite forgotten. 
His portrait is fucceeded by the following truly poetical lines, 
addrefled to the brave Corficans : 
* Succefs to your fair hopes! a Britifh Mufe, 
Though weak and powerlefs, lifts her fervent voice, 
And breathes a prayer for your fuccefs. Oh could 
She fcatter bleffings, as the morn fheds dews, 
To drop upon your heads! but patient hope 
Muft wait the appointed hour; fecure of this, 
That never with the indolent, and weak, will 
Freedom deign to dwell; the muft be feized 
By that bold arm that wrettles for the blefling: 
*Tis heaven’s beft gift, and muft be bought with blood. 
When the ftorm thickens, when the combat burns, 
And pain and death in every horrid fhape 
That can appal the feeble, prowl around, 
Then virtue triumphs ; then her tow’ring form 
Dilates with kindling majefty ; her mien 
Breathes a diviner fpirit, and enlarg’d 
Each fpreading feature, with an ampler port . 
And bolder tone, exulting, rides the ftorm, 
And joys amidft the tempeft: then the reaps 
Her golden harveft; fruits of nobler growth 
And higher relifh than meridian funs 
Can ever ripen; fair, heroic deeds, 
And godlike action. ’Tis not meats and drinks, 
And balmy airs, and vernal funs and fhowers 
That feed and ripen minds ; ’tis toil and danger; 
And wreftling with the ftubborn gripe bf fate ; 
And war, and harp diftrefs, and paths obfcure 
And dubious. The bold fwimmer joys not fo 
To feel the proud waves under him, and beat 
With ftrong repelling arm the billowy farge ; 
The generous courfer does not fo exult 
To tofs his floating mane againit the wind, 
And neigh amidit the thunders of the war,— 
As virtue to oppofe her {welling breatt 
Like a firm fhield againft the darts of fate ; 
And when her fons in that rough fchool have learn’d 
To {mile at danger, then the hand that rais‘d 
Shall huth the ftorm, and lead the fhining train 
Of peaceful years in bright proceffion on.’ 


‘The conclufion is the happieft that can be imagined. The 
fair Writer acknowledges the error of her zeal which had pro- 
mifed fuccefs to thefe unfortunate ftrugglers for Liberty, 
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Mifs Aikin’s Poems. 
* And read the book of deftiny amifs : 
— a 


oe e 

There yet remains a freedom, nobler far 
Than kings or fenates can deftroy or give ; 
Beyond the proud oppreffor’s cruel graip 
Seated fecure ; uninjur'd, undeftroy’d ; 
Worthy of gods: the freedom of the mind.’ 


The fecond poeni in this colle&tion is an * Invitation to MG 
PR— ;’ in which the amiable Writer defcribes the beauties of 


the country, efpecially in the return of {pring : 


* Now the glad earth her frozen zone unbinds, 
And o’er her bofom breathe the weftern winds : 
Already now the {now-drop dares appear, 

The fir pale bloffom of the unripen’d year; 
As Flora’s breath, by fome transforming power, 
Had chang’d an ificle into a flower : 

Its name and hue the fcentlefs plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins. 

To thefe fucceed the violet’s dufky blue, 

And each inferior flower of fainter hue ; 

Till riper months the perfeé&t year difclofe, 

And Flora cries exulting, See my rofe!’ 


The fair Writer then, with great poetic art, directs the at- 
tention of her friend to the peculiar improvements of the neigh- 
bourhood, from navigable canals, &c. where 


‘ The traveller with pleafing wonder fees 

The white fail gleaming through the dufky trees ; 
And views the altered landfcape with furprize, 
And doubts the magic fcenes which round him rife, 
Now, like a flock of fwans above his head 

Their woven wings the flying veffels {pread ; 
Now meeting ftreams in artful mazes glide, 
While each unmingled pours a feparate tide ; 
Now through the hidden veins of earth they flow, 
And vifit fulphurous mines and caves below, 

The daétile ftreams obey the guiding hand, 

And focial plenty circles round the land. 

* But nobler praife awaits our green retreats, 
The Mafes here have fixed their facred feats. 
Mark where its fimple front yon manfion * rears 
The nurfery of men for future years : 

Here cailow chiefs, and embryo ftatefmen lie, 
And unfledg’d poets fhort excurfions try: 
While Merfey’s gentle current, which too long 
By fame negleéted, and unknown to fong, 
Between his rufhy banks (no poet’s theme) 
Had crept inglorious, like a vulgar ftream, 
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Refleéts th’ afcending feats with conftious pride, 

And dares to emule a claffic tide, , 

Soft mufic breathes along each op’ning’ fhade, 

And fooths the dafhing of the ft ade, 

With myftic lines his dands are figur’d o'er, 

And circles trac’d upon the letcer’d fhoré, 

Bencath his willows rove th’ enquiring youth, 

And court the fair majeftic form of Tautu, 

Here Nature opens all her fecret f{prings, 

And heav’n-born feience plumes her eagle wings : 
Too long had bigot rage, with malice {well’d, 
Cruth’d her ftrong pimions, and her flight with-held ; 
Too long to check the atdent progrefs ftrove : 

So writhes the ee round the bird of Jove; { 
Hangs on her flight, reitrains her tow’ring wing, 
Twilts its dark folds, and points its venom’d fting. 
Yet fill (if aught aright my Mufe divine) 

Her rifing pride thall mock the vain defign ; 

On founding pinions yet aloft fhall foar, 

And chrodph the azure deep untravell’d paths explore.” 


We come now to a piece entitled, The Groans of the Tan- 
kard: a kind of burlefque; in which the Writer has fucceeded 
much beyond what could have been expected from her chatftifed 
and regulated genius, Let the Reader judge of thefe Groans by 
the following lines : 

“© Unbleft the day, and lucklefs was the hour 
Which doom’d me to a * Prefbyterian’s power ; 
Fated to ferve a puritanic race, — 

Whofe flender meal is fhorter than their grace ; 
Whofe moping fons, no jovial orgies keep ; 
Where evening brings no fummons but to fleep ; 
No carnival is even Chriflmas here, 

And one long Lent mvolves the meagre year. 
Bear me, ye pow’rs! to fome more genial fcene, 
Where on foft cufhions lulls the gouty Dean, 

Or rofy pomp yh Rees 

With double chin, and paunch o graee ; 
Who, lull’d in downy fiuinibers, fhall spite 

To own no infpiration bat from me.’ 


The fubje& of the next poem is, the backwardnefs of the Spring 
in 1771. ‘The verfes are very pretty; but the piece is too thott 
to admit of an extraét. Itis followed by.Verfes written in da 
Alcove. They are much inthe manner of that enchanting little 
poem in Dr. Percy’s colle&tion of ancient fongs, ** Softly blow 
the evening breezes,” &c. 


_— 


* Mifs Aikin is the daughter of 4 Prefbyterian clergyman. 
£ Now 
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* Now the moon-beam’s trembling luftre 
Silvers o’er the dewy green, 
And in foft and fhadowy colours 
Sweetly paints the chequer’d fcene, 
Here between the opening branches 
Streams a flood of foften’d light, 
There the thick and twifted foliage 
Spreads the browner gloom of night. 
This is fure the haunt of fairies, 
In yon cool alcove they play ; 
Care can never crofs the threfhold, 
Care was only made for day,’ 


All thefe verfes are extremely piéturefque and pleafing. 

The Moufe’s Petition, addrefled to Dr. Prieftley, is truly moral 
as well as poetic’; and we hope will be of fervice to that gentle- 
man as well as other experimental philofophers, who are not re- 
markable for their humanity to the poor harmlefs animals, that 
are fo ill-fated as to fall in their way. This is followed by a 
poem to Mrs. P. with fome drawings of birds and infeéis. It 
abounds with hints of confiderable knowledge in natural hiftory, 
and is void of affectation and philofophic pomp. The Charac- 
ters, which fucceed it, are mafterly; and though not new, yet 
feem to be drawn from nature, The few lines on a Lady’s 
writing, are happily conceived. The Hymn to Content ; though 
on a fubjeét fo hacknied, will be read with that pleafure which 
the works of genius always give. How charming are the fol- 
lowing lines : 

‘ O gently guide my pilgrim feet 
To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in fome pure and equal fky 
Beneath thy foft indulgent eye 
The modeft virtues dwell, 
Simplicity in Attic vett, 
And Innocence with candid breaft, 
And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to diftant years, 
Fair opening through this vale of tears 
A viita to the tky,’ &c, 


: The addrefs to Wi/dom is not compofed, we aflure the Reader, 
On puritanic principles, but on the moft rational and liberal 
-philofophy : 7 
* Hail to Pleafure’s frolic train ; 
Hail to Fancy’s golden reign ; 
Feftive Mirth, and Laughter wild, 
Free and fportful as the child; — 
Hope with eager fparkling eyes 
And eafy Faith and fond Surprize : 
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Let thefe, in fairy colours dreft, 
For ever fhare my carelefs brealt ; 
Then, though wife I may not be, 
The wife themfelves will envy me.’ 


It is fo feldom that we have the good fortune to review fuch 
compofitions as thefe now before us, that the Reader will not 
wonder we are loth to quit them. Indeed we fhould be want- 
ing in our duty to the public, as well as to the amiable and 
ingenious Writer, if we did not give as full a view of her pub- 
lication as our limits will allow. We mutt, however, for the 
prefent bid her adieu! In our next we hope to attend her 
through all the variety of ground fhe treads ; and hall be happy 
in exprefiing that approbation and praife which, we are confi- 
dent, will be univerfally beftowed on the poems of Mifs Aikin. 





— 


Art. XII. Six Sermons on important Subje&s. By Jofiah Tucker, 
D. D. Dean of Gloucefter, and Reétor ot St. Steven, Briftol. 12md, 
1s. 6d. Bladon. 1772. ; 

R. Tucker, in his advertifement, gives the public an ac- 

count of his motives for fending thefe difcourfes abroad, 
in the following terms: ‘ Five of thefe fix fermons, he fays, 
were publifhed partly with a view to prevent well-meanin 
perfons from being drawn into error, both in principle me 
practice, through a miftaken apprehenfion of fome paffages in 

Scripture ; and partly for my own convenience, that I might 

refer to thefe plain difcourfes, for practical illuftrations, in a 

work which at prefent engages my attention, and which is not 

fo fit for common readers, becaufe it enters deeply into contro- 
verfy, and requires a (cholaftic turn. 

‘ Another motive for the prefent publication of thefe fermons 
arifes from the very nature of the work in which I am now em- 
ployed : for as that is to confift of an expofition of the doétrine 
of the church of England, refpecting the decrees of God and 
his dealings with mankind, as moral agents, it feems but rea- 
fonable, that the Scripture do€trine relative to the fame points 
fhould fir/? be fet ‘orth, as the only foundation on which our 
Proteftant Church was originally erected by our pious refor- 
mers.” 

The Doétor adds, that, fhould he be called to defend what he 
has here advanced, it is his fixed determination not to enter into 
any controverfy in refpec? to thefe difcourfes; * but, vy he, with 
a laudable candour, fhould any thing appear, which convinces 
me that I have been ‘e/fentially miftaken in what I have afferted, 
I here affure the public, that I will immediately retraé it; 
thinking it no difgrace for a fallible man to confefs himfelf 


miftaken,” | 
Thy 






























































































































































6 Tucker’s Sermons. 
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The fubjects of thefe difcourfes are, I. God confidered, both 
as a potter over the clay, and as a judge over moral and ra- 
tional agents, from Rom. ix. 21. II. Salvation the gift of God, 
from Eph. ii. 8,9. III. Our fervices unprofitable to God, 
but profitable to ourfelves, from Luke xvii. 10. IV. Different 
methods of converfion, from 1 John iii. 7,8, V. The peni- 
tent thief, from Luke xxiii. 39—43. 

The Author endeavours to prefent the reader with the fcrip- 
tural account of thefe topics in a fair and rational manner, and 
to give thefe doétrinal and difputable points a praétical turn. 
A brief view of the firft of thefe difcourfes may enable our 
Readers to forma judgment for themfelves, 

After a very proper expofition of the text and context as 
wholly relative to the methods of divine providence in beftow- 
ing national favours, or executing national judgments, the 
Writer proceeds to confider in what refpedis a parallel may be 
drawn between this example of the potter’s power over the clay 
and certain difpenfations of providence towards mankind, 

The manner of God’s difpofing of temporal bleffings in fuch 
various fubordinaticns, it is obferved, towards countries 4nd na- 
tions, and alfo with regard to individuals in community, may 
very fitly be illuftrated by this comparifon of the Potter and the 
Clay.—* With refpeé& to thefe (i. €. temporal) things, who 
can difpute the Potter’s right? or what injuftice is done to the 
Clay? For if Almighty God did not intend to make all veffels 
alike, or for the like ufes, fome muft be inferior, and others 

uperior ; but which of them thofe fhould be, that were to be 
formed for honour or difhonour, muft depend entirely upon the 
abfolute will and pleafure of the great difpofer of all things.’ 

The parallel, it is added, Ail holds good with refpec& to 
the different difpenfations, even of divine grace, and of /piritual 
light and knowledge vouchfafed to different ages and countries, 
After fome reflections upon this general fubject, the Author 
afks, ‘ What fhall we fay to the cafe of individuals of the 
fame age and country ’—Hath not every man among us his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that ? How 
various are the portions of grace and of reafon? How obfervable 
js the difference between the natural temper, the innate paffions, 
and conftitutions of one man, preferable to that of another? 
And what a great variety is there to be found as to the outward 
circumftances and advantages in life? Some are necefarily more 
expofed to temptation than others ; fome are blefled with a better 
education, a more exemplary acquaintance, and founder inffruc. 
tion: whilft others perhaps may be deftitute of all thefe.— 
Yet let the talents be few or many, we fhail only be called to 
an account in proportion to what we have received. If the 

obftacles in our way, were neither of our own putting, er 
cou. 
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could be removed by our beft endeavours, thé good God will 
make a fuitable allowance for the failure of our duty in thofe 
refpeéts. And in fhort, he, who received but the one talent, 
fhall not be condemned becaufe he received mo mere ; but he 
fhall be condemned, and his condemnation will be jut, if he 
neglected to employ that one talent in the meafure and degree he 
might have done.—And, to conclude, this fimilitude of the 
potter and the clay, may ferve well to illuftrate the divine pro- 
cedure in calling forth into being fuch a beautiful and infinite 
variety of creatures one above another in the fcale of life, 
From the mere clod or lump of earth there is a gradation to the 
vegetable, —the animal,—the human,—and the angelic natures. 
And were we to furvey each of thefe clafles of beings in their 
fubdivifions, we fhould find as great a variety among the indi- 
viduals belonging to them.—And as to all thefe things, who 
can difpute the potter’s right? or what injuftice is done to the 
clay? \t can furely be no wrong to me that I am not created an 
angel: nor is it any injury to the brute that he is not made a 
man. All creatures were never intended to be of the higheft 
order. What juft reafon therefore have I to complain, if other 
beings are placed in an higher order, or even if other men, of 
the fame order with myfelf, are placed in a rank or {tation above 
me ?—And why fhould any one repine, if Providence hath fet 
him fomething below me? Certain it is, that in thefe diftrie 
butions there can be no wrong or injury, if the happinefs over- 
balances the mifery, or might overbalance it, were it not his 
own fault.’ 

After thefe, and other folid and ufeful refleCtions, the 
Writer proceeds to fhew in what fenfe, and in what particu- 
lars, the parallel would fail, and therefore ought not to be 
carried on farther.—The fimilitude cannet juftify the notion, 
that Almighty God formed any of his creatures with an intent that 
they fhould finally be miferable. Againft fo impious a conceit, he 
argues from the metaphor in his text, and from the context ;— 
and afterwards adds, * What reafon or motive could the great 
and good God be fuppofed to have for calling any creatures 
into being to the intent, that they fhould be meceffarily mi- 
ferable?——-Where would be the glory or honour of {uch a pro- 
ceeding? Tocondemn them without allowing them a trial, 
or putting them in a probationary ftate ?—It would indeed be a 
difplay, and a moft terrible one, of a wantonne/s of power and 
tyrannical fway, exercifed in the gratification of a mi/chievous 
difpofition :—attributes which belong not to a wife, juft, and 
amiable Being. —But it would be no proof, no indication of his 
wifdom, his goodnefs and truth ; which are effential to the die 
vine nature, and the higheft glory and perfection of it.’ 

Again, 
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Again, this Author remarks, that the reprefentation of thé 
text, and context, will not fupport the opinion, £ that our 
gracious Lord and juft Governor expects more from his crea- 
tures than he has given them a power to perform, or is ready 
to give them :’ and, finally, it is added, * the fimilitude is by 
no means fit to be ufed in explaining the rules of the divine 
government over the moral and intelleEual world.—In the natu- 
ral world the great God acts irrefiftible ; and all mu/? obey him 
by neceffary and mechanical laws: this is the empire in which he 
fhews us the immen/ity of his power in fuftaining this wonderful 
fabrick, and producing fuch a vaft variety of creatures in their 
feveral orders and degrees.—But in the moral world he aés by 
motives of reafon and perfuafion, and fets before men the con- 
fequences of their conduct, adjudged to them in rewards or 
punifhments : he impels none by force or neceffity, but treats 
them as free and moral agents, who are to give account of their 
actions. And by thele means, the righteous Judge caufes us to 
behold the uprightnels of his laws, and the impartiality of his 
government.’ 

The fifth fermon, the fubje&t of which is, The penitent Thief, 
reminds us of a good difcourfe of Dr, Wifhart’s on the fame 
topic, which was publifhed fome years ago, and has much the 
fame defign with this Author’s. Here we meet with the fol- 
lowing note : 

© The form of abfolution (fays Dr. Tucker) in our office for 
the vifitation of the fick, is juftly liable to cenfure.—For it 
pretends to fuch a knowledge of the human heart, as cannot 
belong to any mortal man, without an exprefs revelation. 
The prieft is there directed to fay to the fick perfon (knowing 
him to be a true penitent, and a fincere believer) ** By his (our 
Lord Fefus Chrif’s) authority committed to me, I abfolve thee from 
all thy fins.” Dr. Comber endeavours to juftify this He 
and fucceeds according to the manner of thofe, who attempt 
impoffibilities. Mr, Wheatly offers fome apologies, The late 
Dr. Stebbing, in his excellent little traé&t againft popery, fairly 
gives it up, as indefenfible. I do the fame, and efteem it to 
be among the number of thofe real blemifhes, {pots and im- 
perfections im our church, which ought to be removed, when a 
proper opportunity fhall prefent.’ 

When the Doctor thus fairly and freely cenfures this excep- 
tionable part of our Common-Prayer, we truft, that he means 
not only to difapprove the fupernatural knowledge which the 
form alluded to attributes tothe minifter, but alfoa peculiar power 
of binding and releafing which it {uppofes him to be invefted withs 
and which the Scriptures give us no reafon to imagine was come 
mitted to any but to the apoftles, or fome others, in the early 

days 
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days of chriftianity.. The fuppofition of fuch an inherent au- 
thority in our clergy of the prefent time, whatever arguments 
are ufed to fupport the claim, is to be regarded as a remnant 
of popery, and a promoter of fuperftition ; as indeed is likewife 
the term, Prieft, which neverthelels we feem fond of retaining, 
though, if we would be directed by the Scripture, ie mutt 
furcly appear, that it belongs not to any particular fet of men 
under the gofpel, and only can be ufed, with Propriety, as ap~ 
plicable to every pious and upright Chriftian, 

The fixth and laft. of thefe difcourfes has already appeared in 
print. It was preached in 1746 before the contributors to 
the Briftol Infirmary. It confifts of a number of pious, hu- 
mane and ufeful refleCtions and exhortations ; though we muft 
own, that there appears in it rather too great an inclination to 
fomewhat like arbitrary power in ftate and church. We muft 
join with the Author in lamenting the corruption and degene- 
racy of the poor, at the fame time that we think this evil is 
not lefs apparent among thofe of a much higher rank. We 
muft alfo acknowledge, that there is too much truth in his 
obfervation of their turning their liberty into licentioufnefs ; but 
we cannot join with him in thinking it defirable (as he feems 
to do when he laments its prefent impraéticability) that we 
could put in practice thofe remedies which have been fuccefsful 
in foreign countries ; that a di/cretionary power might be lodged 
with the magiltrate to punifh all offences of the populace jult as 
he pleafes; or that magif/trasy itfelf might not be circum{cribed 
within certain limits by exprefs laws, which afford an oppor 
tunity of calling it to account if it entrenches on the liberties. 
of the people.’ 

How far Dr. Tucker’s expofition of the doétrines confidered 
in thefe fermons correfponds with the real defign and original 
meaning of the articles of our church, we will not now under- 
take to decide ; but we find, by this pamphlet, that there are 
preparing for the prefs, Letters to the Rev. Dr. Kippis, in 
which, among other particulars, our Author inquires whether 
the Englifh reformers intended to eltablifh fome particular 
doctrines in the Calviniftical, or in the Semi-pelagian or Arminian 
fenfe. 

We fhall only add concerning thefe difcourfes, that as they are 
fenfible and ferious, fo, according to the Author’s account, 
they are plain, but probably, at the fame time, much better cal- 
culated to do real fervice to mankind, than many more accurate 
afd laboured compofitions. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUAR Ys 1773. 


MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 13. The Life of Fobn Wilkes, Efg; in the Manner of Plu- 
tarch. Being a Specimen of a larger Work. 8vo. 15, 6d, 
Wilkie. 1773. , 

Colleétive view of Mr. Wilkes’s private failings, and public 
conduét: the whole placed in a fevere and fatirical light. A 
print is prefixed, as fevere as the uy sat 

Art. 14. Lucubrations of Gaffer reybeard. Containing many 
curious Particulars relating to the Manners of the People in Eng- 
land, during the prefent Age; including the prefent State of Re- 
figion, particularly among the Proteftant Diffenters, In 2 Series of 
Letters, on a Plan entirely new. 1z2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Rofon, &c. 
Gaffer Greybeard gives a fevere and, in fome refpetts, a ludicrous 

account of the principles and practices of the feveral religious fects at 
prefent fubfifting in this country. He may, poflibly, know fome of 
them pretty intimately ; but he does not feem very {ollicitous to /peas 
ef any of them merely as they are. His view is, evidently, to ca- 
lumniate and fligmatize them all, inthe lump; the “aders as defign- 
ing hypocrites, and their followers as the dupes of artifice, or fa- 
natical delufion. What particular end he can propofe to himfelf, by 
thus grosfly fcandalizing the fectaries, is by no means apparent. It 
cannot be the recommendation ef our venerable MorHER CHURCH, 
by any comparifon, direct or implied ; fince he mentions the good 
old lady with as little reverence as he expreffes for her waywarp 
DAUGHTERS *. Perhaps, (as may indeed be in fome meafure ine. 
ferred from the abrupt conclufion of his fecond volume) he intends a 
fequel to the publication now before ys, in which he may vouchfafe 
to afford us a ray of light into the real aim and drift of an under- 
taking which at prefent appears in avery ** queftionable fhape ;” 
and till then, we think, his more difcerning Readers may, without 
any violent breach of charity, be led to fufpeét that his defign is no 
other, and no better, than a covert attempt to give a ftab to chrif- 
tianity itfelf, through the fides of its modern profeffors. 

Art. 15. The Hiftory of the Univerfity of Oxford, to the Death 
of William the Conqueror. 8vo. 1s. Oxford, printed 1772. 
Sold by Rivington in London. 

This Writer has been at fome pains in colleéting particulars re- 
lating to the original foundation and early improvements of our 
moft famous univerfity; but his account is very brief, dry, and 
unentertaining. Asa matter of learned curiofity, however, and to 
render due honour to this noble feat of learning, in point of anti- 
quity, an enquiry into the traces which may be found of its efta- 
blifhment, in times very remote from the prefent, may properly and 





* Speaking of the corrupted ftate of chriftianity, at the time of 
its eitablifhment under Conftantine, he remarks that it was then 
* almof as much debafed by human invention and ridiculous cere- 
monics, as the eitablifhed religion in England is at prefent.’ 

laudably 
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faudably employ fome leifure hours: yet after the belt evidence that 
can be now obtained, this is a part of hiftory, which muf remain 
doubtful and unfatisfactory, Whether Brutus and his Trojans did 
really vifit our ifland, and fertle themfelves in different parts of it, is, 
to fay the leaft of it, a very difputable fa&t. Neverthelefs, the Writer 
of this pamphlet, without hefitation, fixes the origin of the univers 
fity circ. A.M. 2855, and 1180 years before Chrift; at which time 
he fuppofes fome learned Greeks accompanied Brutus to this ifle, and 
founded a feat of learning in or near Oxford: the veracity or uncer- 
tainty of which we are not difpofed to difpute with him. He alfo 
tells us fomething of the forms of the academic difcipline, and of the 
academic drefs in thofe primitive days; for all which he produces 
~ guthorities that appear to him fatisfactory. When he arrives at the 
Saxon times, his hiftory, which is thus far extremely dark and ob- 
fcure, clears up a little; and he prefents us with a fhort lift of fome 
eminent perfons, in early times, who received their education at, 
or for a feafon vifited, this celebrated univerfity.—We thall only add, 
that this little performance may afford fome amufement to thofe who 
are fond of ecclefiaftical antiquities. 

Art. 16. Epigrams of Martial, &c. With Mottoes from Ho- 
race, &c, Tranflated, imitated, adapted, and addrefled to the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry. With Notes Moral, *Hiforical, 
Explanatory, and Humorous. By the Rev. Mr. Scott, M. A. late 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Wilkie, 
&c. 1773s 
Thefe tranflations, imitations, and sotifcations are defigned to ex- 

cite rifibility, and we think the merry Author frequently attains his 

end; for his Readers will fometimes laugh at his conceits, and often 
at himfelf. 

Art. 17. Dr. Goldfmith’s Roman Hiftory, abridged by Himfelf, 
For the Ufe of Schools. 12mo. 3:3. Baker, &c. 1772. 

* The prefent abridgment,’ fays the Author, in his prefatory ad- 
vertifement, was fuggefted by the heads of fome of our principal 
fchools. It was thought, that the fubftance of the Roman hiftory, 
thrown into eafy narrative, would excite the curiofity of youth much 
more agreeably than in the common dry mode of queflion and anfwer; 
calculated to turn into ta a fpecies of initruction meant certainly 
for entertainment!—Our opinion of this hiftory, atlarge; (which is 
itfelf but an epitome) may be feen in the 41f vol. of the Review, 
page 183. 

Art. 18. 4 Letter from a Captain of a Man of War, toa Member 

of Parliament. 8yo. 6d. Baker, &c. 1773. 

This letter is written by an able advocate for the Captains of the 
Navy, whofe cafe feems to be peculiarly hard, In the lat reign, 
they were ranked with Colonels after three years fervice; and the 
half pay of much the greater number of them is four fillings a day. 
We agree with the Author that, ‘ there is a public jultice, which is 
full as obvious as any cafe of juftice and equity in private life; and 
it would be difficult to find out an inftance of a claim to public regard 
Tuch ftronger than that of perfons, moft of whom are well born, 
fome nobly born, who entered early, perhaps from a thir after 
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glory, into a fervice, which without the utmoft frugality will nod 
fupport them, which at the fame time is the fupport of our national 
grandeur and profperity ; and who, after having done their utmoft 
to defeat and fubdue the public enemy in all parts of the world, and 
after having fucceeded to the fatisfattion of the whole kingdom, are 
reduced at laft to a public provifion fo fcanty, that they muft become 
dependent upon the honett country-gentleman, who fhall commiferate 
their cafe, and iavite them to his table.’ 


PoETICAL 
Art. 19. Cinfcience; a Poetical Eflay. By W. Gibfon, M. A, 
of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Dodfley, &c. 1772. 
Mr. Seaton’s reward has been affigned to this poem. We were 

agreeably difappointed in reading it, as the productions on this ocs 
cafion have generally furnifhed matter of cenfure.. The Author con- 
fidets the progrefs of Sin, in oppofition to Confcience, from the fal} 
of Adam to the prefent times. We were really affected by the fol- 
lowing paflage, as well as by other parts of the poem: 

‘ See! too the Fiend, o’er Afia’s wafted plains, 

Array’d in terrors, hideous ftalks along 

From Ganges’ hallow’d ftream with hatty ftride 

Turns the {care’d Pilgrim, he whofe pious care 

Hither his fainting dying Sire had borne 

"lo heave his lait breath on its facred fide, 

And in its waves be wafh’d of ev’ry ftain 

Whence are his fears? fee! where the recking flood, 

In cryttal eddies curling once along, 

Now glows with human blood, the blood of thofe, 

His kindred haply, who to fave the land 

From lawlefs f{poilers bravely fighting fell. 

Still as he flies he cafts a ling’ring look 

To Plaffey’s purple field, and fobbing cries—~ 

‘* Ye fons of Albion! madly who exchange 

Cool temperate airs for India’s fultry gales 

In fearch of gold, may ev’ry ill, which gold 

Genders fo plenteous, vex your fordid ille— 

Fait by your fea-beat fhores may matrons fit, 

Watching thofe fails they ne’er fhall fee again ; 

While thronging widows, to your chalky cliffs 

Lament their abfent lords, on yonder plain 

Who glut the vulture, and manure the foil— 

May Luxury unnerve, and Difcord tear 

Your weaken’d ftate, and Faction threat the throne, 

"Fill, no more patient of increafing crimes, 

Heav’n from your hands refume the regal rod, 

And bid fome diftant colony be Queen.” 

Nor were his vows in vain, the Pow’r who faw 

His bleeding heart, with pity faw, and faid, 

** None but thy Jatt petition be delay’d.” 
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Art. 20. Confcience; an Ethical Effay, By the Rev. J. Brand. 
: 4to. 28. Becket, &e. 1772. - 

‘The fubje& of this piece is the fame with that propofed the two 
Jatt years for Seaton’s Prize Poem, on which account it was originally 
written: an accidental delay it met with upon the road, occafioned 
its being prefented to the Vice-Chancellor two days after the time ap- ) 
pointed, by the will of Mr. Seaton ; who therefore found himfelf 
obliged not to receive it.’—Author’s Advert. 

In reading this poem we have been pleafed by fome bold and poe 
etical paflages, and offended by others that are turgid and profaic. 
The Reader may judge for himfelf fromthe firft 40 lines, in which 
he propofes his fubject, and invokes his Mufe, and in which we may 
juppofe that Lady to be in the beft humour with him: 


* Confcience I fing; her nature, fource, and‘ power ; 
Her fecret feourge, and felf-approving hour. 
‘ Oh THow! whofe fway fubdues the willing foul, 

And charms each paifion to thy mild controul, 

In every breatt {peaks peace to every care, 

Wakes round affiiction’s couch, and fooths defpair’; 
Parent or Virtue! thou whofe breath infpires 
The good, the wife, and fans their noblett fires ; - 
Excites the high refolve, the godlike deed ; 

Aids all their toils, and pours the immortal meed ; 
Or taught the voice of piety to raile, 

The pealing anthems deep majettic lays ; 

Where through the folemn ifles, and vaulted choir, 
With choral found her hallow’d ftrains afpire : 
Benignant hear from thy empyreal height, 

Where thron’d thou fit’t in realms of living light, 
Crown’d with celeftial wreaths and flowers that blow 
‘Faft by. the ftreams of life, and as they flow 

Drink immortality ; while on thy fate 

The bands of angel and archangel wait 

To lead the eternal Pawan of the ties ; 

At ance from twice ten thoufand harps arife 

Their golden fymphonies, and taught by thee, 
Rolls the full tide of heavenly harmony ; 

Till fwell’d with all thy pomp the defcant floats, 
And more than rapture fires the facred notes ; 
Spirit OF IMMORTAL Sono! the verfe in{fpire, 
Affift the ftrain, and kindle all its fire, 

To fing what peace, what joy, what foft content, 
Await the Confcience of a life weil fpent : 

The keen the fecret grief, the heart-felt woe, 

The fears, the fhame, the pang, the guilty know. 
The breathing grace, the-giowing thought impart, 
To beam conviction on the enlight’ned heart ; 

To finer ardors raife the godlike mind, 

Or form that virtue which they fai! to find; 

To wipe the tear from Virtue’s radiant eye, 

Spare Vice one crime, prevent one riling figh, 
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Bid Peace and Hope on pale dejeftion thine, __ 
Thefe are thy noblett praife, and thefe be mine.’ 


Art. 21. Redemption: A Poem. By Henry Brooke, Efq; 4to, 
1s. 6d. White. 1772. 

Mr. Brooke, the Author of Guftavus Vafa, and of the Fool of 
Quality, is known to have great merit, and great faults as a Writer. 
This little poem has fome marks of a ftrong oe 3 and many 
of a bad taite. The Author is orthodox in his divinity, and fuch of 
his verfes as are moft exceptionable to us, may be highly edifying to 
thofe who hold the fame principles that Mr. Brooke hath maintained 
in all his /ater productions. We thall give the Reader the conclufion 
of this poem, as being in our opinion, the beft and moft unexcep- 
tionable part of it: 


* GOD! Thou haft faid, that nature thall deeay, 
And all yon ftarr’d expanfion pafs away : 
That, in thy wrath, pollation thall expire, 
The fun himfelf confume with hotter fire; 
The melting earth forfake its form and face, 
Thefe elements depart, but find no place ; 
Succeeded by a peaceful blefs’d ferene, 
New heav’ns and earth, wherein the jut fhall reign. 
* Othen, upon the fame BenicnayT Pian, 
Sap, crufh, confume this mafs of ill, in man! 
Within this tranfient frame of mould’ring clay, 
Let death’s cerberean demon have his day; ° 
Let him tear off this world, the nurfe of Juft, 
Grind fleth, and fenfe, and fin, and felf, toduft: 
But O, preferve Tue Principce Divine; 
In mind and matter, fave Wuate’erR 1s Tune! 
O’er time, and pain, and death, to be renew’d ; 
Fill’d with our GOD, and with our GOD indu’d!’ 


Art. 22. Lhe Sentimental Sailor; or St. Preux to Eloifa. An 
Elegy, in Two Parts, with Notes. gto. 2s, Gd. Edinburgh 
printed, and fold by Dilly in London. 1772, 

‘ The Author of the following poem, his imagination flill warm 
from a firft reading of the Nouvelle Heloise, compelled, in a manner, 
by the irrefiftible impulfe of awakened fenfibility, has prefumed to 
trace, though with a trembling hand, a few of the ftrokes, equally 
bold and delicate, of this celebrated Writer, His theme is Sr. 
Preux, paffionate, vehement, tender, fentimental — making with 
lord Anfon the tour of the globe, to recover his diftraéted mind by 
the view of the grandeft fight the eye of man can behold.—St. Preux, 
full of that noble elevation, that ferré of foul, natural to a great cha- 
rater deprefied by fortune, but not the lefs confcious of its worth— 
St. Preux, conftantly purfued by the image of his miftrefs, whom he 
cannot renounce,-—feeing nothing in thé univerfe but Eloifa, his lof, 
loft Eloifa.’—Author’s Introduét. p. x. | 

We were thus deluded into an expectation of fomething truly paf- 
honate and pleafing! We can now fay with the Author, ‘ What a 
fubject for elegy! but how dangerous to retouch a picture drawn by 
a Raphael, or a Corregio!’ Th 
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The Reader may take the following lines as fair fpecimens of the 
Author’s manner of writing : 


* O Exoisa! woman! faithlefs kind! 
ight as the leaf that floats on autumn’s wind ! 
ere how thy promis’d love? the projeéts where 

In fecret form’d?—O defiiny! defpair ! 
O rocks of Meillerie! where oft I Rood 
Viewing, with wild regard, Geneva’s flood ; 
Why leapt I not from off the craggy fteep, 
And whelm’d my forrows in the friendly deep ? 
This hated life, its value then unknown, 
1 freely had refign’d without a groan, 

‘ But, but for thee, I all my life had {pent 
In calm philofophy, in {weet content; 

I ne’er had deign’d to mark, in mind ferene, 
Where rank’d my ftation in this giddy {cene. 

‘ Ah! wherefore, wherefore to the wretch is gives 
Strong fenfibility by angry heaven? 

Ah! wherefore only in the poet’s dream, 
And grouad poetic rolls Lethean ftream ? 
How would it joy to fill the fatal cup! 
How would it joy to quaff oblivion up ! 

* Since broke the fpell, fince fled the golden dream 
Of joy, and hope, and happinefs fupreme; 
Inchantrefs falfe! entwift the chains that bind, 
With powerful violence, my captive mind. 

Give me | peace—my murder’d peace impart; 
Give me, deceiver! give me back my heart.’ 


Art. 23. The Origin of the Veil, A Poem. By Dr. Langhorne, 


4to. 16. Becket. 1773. 


This little poem is compofed on the well known ftory recorded by 
Paufanias. When it was given in choice to Penelope, to remain 
with her father, or to depart with her lover, fhe drew her veil over 
her face to hide ker blufhes, * and told him all that modefty could 


The verfification is, in general, eafy and elegant; and the moral 
amiable and excellent. The poem, however, feems to bear about it 
marks of negligence or hafte. The Reader will ‘judge for himfelf by 
the following paflage: 


* Chief of thofe charms that hold the heart in thrall 
At thy fair fhrine, O modefty we fall. 
Not Cynthia rifing o’er the watry way 
When on the dim wave falls her friendly ray ; 
Not the pure ather of Eolian tkies, ; 
That drinks the day’s firft glories as they rife, 
Not all the tints from evening clouds that break 
Burn in the beauties of the virgin’s cheek ; 
When o’er thatcheek, undifciplined by art, 
‘The {weet fuffufion rufhes from the heart.’ 


The paragraph is here intirely concluded; and the Reader mutt 
have more than common fagacity to perceive the Author's —— 
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On the other hand, we acknowledge with pleafure, that-the-ftory 
of Ulyffes, Penelope, and Icarius, is told pleafingly, and poetically, 
And if it did not conflitute the greater part of the poem, we fhould 
be tempted to give it the Reader. In contraft, however, tothe quo. 
tation above, it is but juflice to Dr. Langhorne, to tran{fcribe the 
following lines : 

‘ Nolonger now, the father’s fondnefs ftrove 
With patriot virtue or erin Xp love, 
But on the fcene that parting fighs endeared, 
Fair modefly’s firft honoured fane he reared. 
‘ The daughter’s form the piétured goddefs wore, 
The daughter’s vei! before her blafhes bore, 
And taught the maids of Greece this fovereign law 
She moft fhall conquer, who fhall moft withdraw,’ 
Art. 24. The Patriot. A Poem. Infcribed to the Supporters 
of the Bill of Rights. gto. 1s. 6d. Evans, 1772. 

It is hard to fay whether the good caufe of patriotifin hath fuffered 
moft difgrace from the vile hypocrites and traitors who have enlifted 
under, and deferted, its banners; or from the wretched rhymers 
who have ftrummed their unmufical inftruments in its praife. But as 
the latter appear to be better men, as being, perhaps, honeft in their 
intentions, it feems a pity to involve them all in one comprenenfive 
cenfure ;—it may be fo, but really, of the two, the fools are often 
more provoking than the knaves. 

Art. 25. The Meffiah. A Poem, By the late Simon Good- 
win, Schoolmafter of Maidiione, in Kent. 4to. 6d. Baldwins, 
If the title-page had not informed us to the contrary, we fhould 

have imagined that this poor produ¢tion had been written by a {chool- 
écy.—|c is the peculiar misfortune of the mufes, to be perpetually 
difgraced by their well. meaning but wrong-headed votaries; at the 
fame time that religion and humanity unite to plead in favour of 
thefe unwitting offenders, and fave them from the refentment of tafte, 
and the lath of eriticifm. 

Art. 26. An Epifile to David Garrick, Ffq; By E. Loyd, 

M.A. 4to. 2s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 17730 
Mr. Lloyd compliments Mr. Garrick ~ ae 
: — The bright fon of merit and of fame,’ 
on the abufe frequently cat on him, efpeciaily of late, by fwarms of 
_ literary gaats 
Theatric deetles, and be-docier’d dats.’ 

This Writer, however, we think, is lefs fuccefsful in his attack on 
thefe poor vermin, than Tom Brown, of: facetious memory, was, in 
his farcaiic and /avoury lines on the wits who never failed to dart 
their Rings at Sir Richard Blackmore, whenever the Knight was ua- 
fortunate cnough to publifh a new poem: 

** Such fwarms of wits on Blackmore! moft abfard? 
A thoufand files attack—&c.” Works, vol. 1. 

Art. 27. The Trial of Dramatic Genius. A Poem. To which 
is added, a Colleétion of Mifcellaneous Picces. Svc. 2s. Geold- 
fmith. ‘ 

We are forry that we cannot beftow commendation on this trial of 
dramatic genius. ‘The Author has a knack of verifying on fubjetis 

which 
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which feem to have coft him but little thinking: at leaft with any 

degree of originality. The mifcellaneous pieces have very little 

merit of any kind. 
ARCHITECTURE, 

Art. 28. The Principles of Bridges: containing the mathematical 
demonftrations of the properties of the Arches, the thicknefs of 
the Piers, the force of the Water againft them, &c. By Charles 
Hutton, Mathematician. Newealile, printed. 8vo. 25. 64d, 
Wilkie. 1772. 

An attempt to perfect the theory, and to facilitate the conftruction 
of bridges; in which the Author has taken pains to invelligate and 
demonitrate the chief properties, relations, and proportions of the 
feveral parts of a bridge, as they conduce to its dtrength, utility, and 
beauty. To thafe, who have little acquaintance with this fubject, 
and who are furnifhed with the necefiary mathematical learning for 
underftanding the Author’s calculations, this introduction may be of 
ufee The general principles of arches and piers, &c, are explained 
and applied with concifenefs, though not with all the accuracy which 
might be wifhed. But to thofe who are adepts either in the theory 
or practice of bridge making, this {mall treatife can be of no great 
fervice. 

Novets. 
Art. 29. Ihe Anchoret. A moral Tale. Ina feries of Letters. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 78. 6d. fewed. ‘Newbery. 1773. 

A decent and modeft, though not a very interefting tale; notwith- 
ftanding that there is much bufinefs done in the courthhip way, and 
a great number of marriages performed: to which end many perfon- 
ages are introduced, but not many charaéers. The fentiments are 
moral, and the language, on the whole, faperior to that of many 
productions of this Kind. Yet.the diction is in fome places ftiff, in 
others incorrect, and frequently filled with what the Writer might 
think prettinefés of phrafe and expreffion. But as, doubtlefs his 
(or her) ‘* every faculty” was ftrained to delight the gentle Readers, 
who, we fuppofe to be chiefly females,-it is to be hoped they will 
‘be candid and favourable to the Author, who fecins to be one of 
their own fex. 

Art. 30. The Man of Honour; or the Hiftory of Harry Waters, 

Efq; 12mo; Vols. 2 and 3. 5s. fewed. Noble. 

Vain were the hopes we expreffed, on reading the firlt * of thefe 
ftupid volumes, that we fhould never be troubled with any more of 
them. The public, or the circulating librarians, have formed a 
different judgment of the merit of this work, and, lo! the fequel 
is before uss But—Here! boy, fhew Sir Harry Waters into the 
kitchen. 

Art. 31. The Rambles of Mr. Frankly; pubdlifhed by his Sifter. 

1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Becket. 1772. 

The july admired Sentimental Fourney, has evidently given birth 
to Sentimental Rambles. Umitations are geperally read with-difadvan- 
tage to the Author; and this will probably prove to be the cafe with 
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regard to the pair of Shandy-volumes before us.—Yet this fitvia 
flight performance obvioufly thews that Mr, Frankly is very capable 
of walking alone if he pleafes, and of purfuing his ramble to the 
temple of fame, without leaning on the arm of Sterne, or any other 
conductor. 
FARRIER Ys 

Art. 32. Praétical Farriery; or the Complete Dire&tory, in 

whatever relates to the Food, Management, and cure of Difeafes 

incident to Horfes. The whole alphabetically digefted, and illaf- 

trated with Copper-plates. By John Blunt, Surgeon at Leominfter, 

Herefordhhire. 12mo. 35. 6d. bound. Robinfon. 1773. 

The Author, who, notwithitanding the bad Englith of his title- 
page, feems to be a fenfible man, acknowledges the merit of 
Bracken’s, Gibfon’s, and Bartlet’s productions ; but he obferves that 
in farriery, as well as in other wfeful arts, there are many defiderata; 
and, that, therefore the flighteft attempt to improve an art fo con- 
fefledly ufeful, needs little apology. He thinks he has added many 
ufeful and important particulars to the obfervations of former writets ; 
and he modeftly hopes that 4is work will be ufed till his Readers 
find a better. 

NAVIGATION. 


Art. 33. Ufeful, eafy Diredtions for Seamen, who ufe Hadley’s 
Quadrant, ce. B8vo. 158. 6d. Richardfon, &c. 1772. 

Thefe Direéions feem to be the genuine produétion of an honeft, 
open-hearted feaman ; they are written in a very familiar and homely 
file, and may be of real fervice to thofe mariners, who (in our Au- 
thor’s phrafeology) are defirous of knowing ‘‘ the meaning of what 
they are about.” We cannot help fmiling at the unaffected fimplicity 
and freedom with which our Author declares the motives of his 
writing and publifhing on this fubjeét. ‘‘ The chief reafon (fays he) 
for putting out this book was, to try to make that knowledge, which 
the Almighty has bleffed me with, ufeful to fomebody; for I am fure 
it is fuch knowledge as many feamen would be glad to have.” 


DRAMATIC. 
Art. 34. Sir Harry Gaylove, or Comedy in Embryo, in Five 
As. By the Author of Clarinda Cathcart, and Alicia Montague, 


8vo. 2s. 6d. Edinburgh, printed for the Author and fold by 
Dilly, &c. in London. 





Lord Littleton on the other, induced her to publifh the play. It 
feems to be formed cn the celebrated adventure of Lord B—— and 


Mifs W Many of the circumftances however are different ; 
and the cataftrophe, as ufual, is a clufter of weddings. 


We are always inclined to favour a lady, as well as to pity the 
unfortunate. We with, therefore, we could by any hoacit means 
3 repalr 
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repair the injury the may have received in her circumftances or her: 
fame. But oor duty to the public obliges us to fay, that the play is 
deficient in many of the moft efféntial requifites of a comedy. Some 
Readers however, may be difpofed to be influenced by the fallowing 
inions. 
Prord Chefterfield writes, ‘* If the managers of our two theatres 
here had had half the pleafure in reading your comedy that it gave 
me, they would gladly have accepted and acted it. Whatever fate 
say attend your comedy, you may juftly have the fatisfaction of 
knowing that the dialogue, the fentiments, and the moral of it, do 
honour to a virgin mufe,” r 
Lord Littleton writes thus: ‘* As you defire me to give 
judgment of your comedy, I can very fincerely tell you, that [ thi 
the plot interefling, the characters ftrongly marked, and the dialogue 
lively and witty, though not withoot faults.” 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 35. Letters concerning the prefent State of Poland. Letter IL, 
8vo, 18. Payne. 1773. 

In our Jaft, we gave an ample account of the firft of thefe ani- 
mated letters, fufficient, as we apprehend, to excite at once the cue 
riofity and the indignation of every honeft and generous reader, It 
js needlefs for us, on the prefent occafion, to enter farther into the 
particulars of this fpirited and well-written detail of royal perfidies 
and bafenefs. Suffice it, therefore, that we have here announced the 
publication of the fecond Letter, which we fo impatiently * expected ; 
at the fame time declaring, that, on perufal, we have indeed found, 
it to be a well-polifhed political mirror, in which, to borrow the 
Author’s own words +, the beholder will fee—to what excefles fuper« 
ftition and fanaticifm may be hurried, when wrought upon by art 
and knavery ; what outrages the fpirit of party is capable of commite 
ting under the cloak of patriotifm ; to what low and mean artifices 
the pride of kings can fometimes defcend ; of what villanies a royal 
philofopher, of what hypocrify an apoftolic queen, can be guilty ! 
Art. 36. State Papers, relating to the Change of the Confti« 

tution of Sweden, Correétly tranflated into Englihh. 8yo. 

1s. 6d. Cadell. 1772. 

The papers contained in this pamphlet are, I. ‘ The {peech of the 
king of Savedem to the ftates, afflembled in the great hall at Stock- 
holm, Aug. 21, 1772.’ Il. * ‘Lhe form of government eftablithed 
by the king and the ftates, at Stockholm,’ at the fame time, 
if. * His majelty’s gracious affurance given to his faithful fubjeéts, 
all the ftates of Sweden ;’ in which his majefty folemnly renounces 
* the hated unlimited kingly power, or the fo called fovereignty ; (by 
which term it feems the Swedes always exprefs arbitrary rule) and 
profeffes that, be efeems it bis greateft glory to be the firft citizen among 
a truly free people.” IV. * His majefty’s fpeech to the ftates in the 
great hall of the realm, 4uguft 25,1772.’ V. * The king’s gracious 
propofals, delivered at the fame time.’ VI. ‘ The fpeech of the 
marfhal of the dyet to his majefty, Sept. 7, 1772.’ VII. * The 
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fpeech of the king of Sweden to the ftates at the clofing of the dyet, 
September 9, 1772.’ VIL. * The humble fpeech of the -marfhal of 
the dyet, at the fame time.’ 1X, ‘ The humble fpeech of the fpeaker 
of the order cf the clergy.” X. ‘ The humble fpeech of the {peaker: 
of the order of the burghers.’ XI. ‘ The humble fpeech of Jofeph 
Hanfon, fpeaker of the order of peafants.’ XII. ‘ The fpeech of 
the marfhal of the dyet to the nobility at the expiration of his office, 
September gth, 1772.’ } 

The nature of this publication does not require, or admit of, our 
adding much to the above lift of the papers which it contains, and 
which evidently bear the marks of authenticity. 

The publifher tells us, that, as fome incorrect reprefentations of 
Swedith papers have appeared in Englith, it has been judged expe- 
dient to give a tranflation of the whole together, as literal as the dif- 
ferent idioms of the two janguages would admit. 

It is farther, and properly, noted, that there are, in the origi- 
nal Swedifh, certain modes’ of expreffion, ufed in addrefs and 
ecremony, which no other Janguage can properly retain ; that thefe, 
therefore, are omitted, in great part; and that, in refpeét to the 
reft, ‘ exaétnefs has been more ftudied than elegance of expreffion ; 
and where one was neceTarily to be facrificed, i¢ has always been 
the latter; a faithful translation being the point in view, and nota 
fiorid one.’ 

Art. 37. Confiderations on the exorbitant Price of Provifions, &c. 
By Francis Moore. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 1773. 

Mr. Moore, fo famous for his projected machine for travelling 
without horfes, (an animal! againft whom he feems to have fworn 
eternal enmity!) now appears before the public, in a light very dif- 
ferent from that of a mere mechanic.—He is of opinion, with many 
Others, that the diltrefles of our poor are chiefly derived from a real 
fearcity ; one great caufe of which he attributes (as will, we believe, 
moft of his Readers) to the exceffive number of horfes, bred not only 
for our own ufe, but for exportation. To remedy this evil, he 
pleads, warmly, for the employment of oxen, for the plough, &c. * 
and for a heavy tax on horfes, or on wheel carriages drawn by them, 
He itrangly recommends alfo a due encouragement of our fea- 
fitheries ; likewife a perpetual prohibition of the exportation of all 
our unftaple commodities; among which he includes corn and 
horfes.x—On thefe topics, and alfo on the pernicious practice of 
engrofling farms, he has many juft, and, indeed, obvious remarks. 
What he has acvanced relating to that. nice and ditlicult fubjeét the 
corn trade, and bounty, will, however, no doabt be much ‘con- 
telicd. He attacks Mr. Young, with great afperity, and ftyles his 
Tours deftruétive productions, cultivated to deceive and miflead 
the public. Mr. Young is very capable of returning dafh for dash, 
and fplafh for fplath; and to dis caligations we leave our Aus 
thor: who, neverthelefs, (with every othér inveftigator of matters in 
which the welfare of the community is fo deeply concerned) is cers 
tainly entitled to the thanks of that public which never fails to reap 





* Sce more of this, Rev. July, 1772, page 23. 
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the advantage of the Jabours and enquiries of fpeculative men, as 

often as their patriotic endeavours are crowned with any degree of 

faccefs. 
- Reiictous- and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 38.: Curfory Obfervations on a Pamphlet, entitled, * An Ad~ 
drefs to'the Clergy of the Church of England in particular, and to 
all Chriftians in general; humbly propofing an Application to the 
Right Reverend the Bifhops, or through their Means to the Legi- 
flature, for fuch Relief in the Matter of Subfcription, as in their 
Judgments they fhall fee proper: together with the Author’s Sen- 
timents of the prefent Forms; and his Reafons for fuch an Appli- 
cation. By Francis Wollafton, L. L. B. F. R. S. Reétor of Chifle- 
hurftin Kent.” ByaLayman. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 1773. 
The ignorance, bigotry, uncharitablenefs, and ill manners of this 

erformance render it totally unworthy of the public attention, The 

Author ftiles himfelf a layman. If he is a tradefman, (a gentleman 

he cannot be) we would advife him to ftick to his proper bufinefs, and 

to devote his leifute hours to the cultivation of the chriflian virtues, 
and not to controverfies, for the management of which he is wholly 
unqualified, 

Art. 39. The Caufe of the Petitioners examined: With an An- 
{wer to a late Work, (addreffed to the King) intitled, The Doc- 
trines of a Trinity, and the Incarnation, of God, examined upon 
the Principles of Reafon and common Senfe, 8vo, 2s. 6d. Ro- 
binfon. 1773. 

Grievous was the tafk impofed upon us, by which we were obliged 
to read this compound of abfurdity, myfticifm, and dulnefs. It is, 
indeed, contemptible in every view. What the Author hath faid 
upon the doétrines of the trinity and the incarnation, is either unin- 
tellicible or ridiculous, and fhews him to be one of the followers of 
Jacob Behmen. 

Befides his other unhappy qualities, he is enducd with a great por+ 
tion of bigotry. The late petitioners, both among the clergy and 
the diffenters, are treated by him in a very illiberal manner; and 
no: meafures are kept with the Writer whom he particularly endea- 
vours to confute. The poor gentleman is at once configned over to 
the punifhment of the civil magiftrate, and the pains of eternal dam- 
nation. Surely, one of thefe evils might have been deemed fufii- 
cient; but nothing will fatisfy the zeal of fome people, except they 
have an intolerant magiitrate, and a God who, like Moloch, of old, 
delights in human facrifices, and all the horrors of injuftice and 
cruelty. 

Art. 40. 4 Vindication of the Church of England, in requiring 
Subfeription to her Thirty-nine Articles of Religion; in an Account 
of the Rife and Occafion of thofe Articles. By Samuel Hardy, 
Reétor of Little Blakenham in Suffolk, and LeQurer of Enneld, 
in Middlefex,. 8vo. 18s. Wilkie. 1773. 
lf the church of England were as happy in the abilities, as fhe is 

in the number of the defendets of her thirty-nine articles, the would 

have jut occafion for triumph. But it is her misfortune, that many 
of her advocates, though very zealous and honeft, are, at the fame 
time, 
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time, very feeble and-dull. We cannot exempt the Rector of Little 
Blakenham from the character of being as feeble and dull as moft of 
his colleagues. Mr. Hardy affects, indeed, a thew of literature ; b 
his learning is faperficjal and inaccurate. What are we to think 
the knowledge and accuracy of a Writer, who informs us that So. 
cinus was a Polander; and that no one before him had ever dared to 
utter, that Chrift‘had no exiftence before he was made man? It is 
well known that Sociaus was born in Jta‘y, that he lived twelve years 
imthe*fervice of the grand duke of Tufcany, and that he did not 
fettle in Poland till he was forty years of age. As to our Saviour’s 
pre-exiftence, it was denied by a very ancient fect of chriftians, the 
Nazarenes ; and by other perfons, whofe names are recorded in the 
early periods of ecclefiaftical hiftory. It would be wafting our time 
to make farther remarks upon a performance, which is too infignifi- 
cant either to merit or to excite any confiderable degree of public 
attention. a 
Art. 41. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Lord North, Chan. 
cellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, concerning Subfcription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and particularly the Undergraduate Sub. 


fcription in that Univerfity. By a Member of Convocation. vo, : 


‘1s, “Rivington. - 1773. 


This Writer is greatly fuperior in abilities to many of the late ad- | 


vocates for Subfcription to the articles of the church of England, but 
inferior to none of them in bitternefs of f{pirit. He fets out with ex- 
prefling his wifhes that !ord North may refemble the great earl of 
Clarendon in his perfecution of the Prefbyterians; and then runs into 
a vehement declamation againft the diffenters, not forgetting to treat 
the clerical petitioners with a due portion of feverity. What is faid 
of Dr, Prieitley may ferve as a proper fpecimen of our Author’s 
emper: 

: Brey diffenting teacher,’ fays he, *‘ however he cries out again 
eftablithed fyitems, hath a fyftem of his own conceits, which he vents 
to his audience, as the dictates of the gofpel; though, for the mof 
part, they are total negations of all its effential, fundamental doo 
trines, And let any one read the horrid effufions of the pragmatical 
Corypheeus of the prefent race of diffenters, relating to chriftianity, 
and he will think it want of charity to fuppcofe that the wretch coald 
poffibly have poured forth fo much blafphemy, if he had Jain, as he 
ought by the requifition of the law to have lain, under the reftraint 
of a fubfcription to our articles. It is faid that he has now got a 
better trade in his hands than that of blafpheming; and the bef 
thanks of every chriftian are eminently due to the noble Lord who, 
no doubt with a pious intention, has found a more innocent employe 
ment for this bufy infidel, than that of reviling the religion brought 
down from heaven by the Son of God.’ 

But of all the attacks that have been made upon our ecclefiaftical 
conftitution, none, in the opinion of this Writer, is more alarming 
than that which immediately relates to our univerfities. Accord- 
ingly, the point principally Jaboured by him, is a defence of under- 
graduate fubfcription ; and it muft be confefled, that he has alledged 
as much in its favour as fo unfortunate a fubject will admit, An air 
of haughtinefs runs through this performance, which induces us * 

thin 
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think that the Author is well provided for, in the charch of England. 
He appears to be one of thofe clergymen who retain all the religious 
and political prejudices, which prevailed at Oxford during the be- 
inning of the prefent century. His acquaintance with fyftematic 
theology we fhall not difpute, ‘and his knowledge of the claffics is dif- 
layed in his compofition. Butweare forry to obferve, that his itud 
of divinity doth not feem to have infpired him with the whriftian 
temper: nor hath his application to the liberal arts produced the 
happy effect of foftening and refining hismanners, _ ng: 
Art. 42. Thoughts concerning the Safety and Expediency of granting 
Relief, in the Matter of Subfcription, to the Clergy of the Church of 
Foelond, occafioned by the Rev. Mr. Wollatton’s Addrefs to them. 
By Richard Tillard, A. M. Vicar of South Leverton, Notting- 
hamfhire. 8vo. 6d. Horsfield. 1773. 
It is not becaufe Mr. Tillard has any objeftion to the defign, in 
itfelf, of the late clerical petitioners, that he hath adopted the middle 


ared laft {pring *, and fince fupported by Mr. Wollafton. Ie is the 
opinion of our Author, that, if fubfcription to human formularies 
had been totally abolifhed, no harm would have refulted from it to 
fociety; and he has offered very good reafons in defence of his opi- 
nion. But Mr. Tillard, being convinced that the fcheme of the pe- 
titioners has not the leaft probability of fuccefs, would thankfally ace 
cept of fuch alterations in the articles and liturgy as would render 
them more conformable to the chriftian flandard. The arguments he 
hath advanced in vindication of alterations are judicious, candid, 
and, indeed, unanfwerable; and we obferve, with pleafure, that the 
Author goes upon the moft enlarged and liberal principles. He withes 
that the plan of reformation, and the terms of communion, may be 
rendered as fimple and comprehenfive as pofiible. c aw 


S ER M O N. 

I. ObjeBions to Charity-Schools candidly anfwercd: Preached at St. Ed- 
mund’s-Bury, for the Benefit of the Charity-Schools in that Town, 
Ottober 11, 1772. By Thomas Knowles, D. D. Preacher of S:. 
Mary’s, in Bury. Publifhed for the Benefit of ‘the Schools. to. 
6d. Crowder, 1772. 

The preacher confiders fome of the objections which are raifed 
againft charity-fchools, and appears to us to propofe fatisfactory an- 
fwers. * Should a perfon, fays he, urge © that in order to make fo- 


- firt recommended to the public in the /etter to a bifoop which ap- 





| ety happy, and people eafy, under the meaneft circumftauces, it is 


requifite that great numbers of them fhould be ignorant as well as 
poor ;’ this Writer replies with fome feverity, ‘I will not fcruple to 
pronounce him, for fuch malevolent principles, an enemy to the 
public; and none of the poor I believe will take him for their friend. 
For if any thing be beneficial to the public, it muft be a fenfe of 
duty: or if any thing be pernicious to it, it muft be that ow rfliwing 
of ungodline/s, which arifes from the want of fuch a fenfe.’ It is cer- 
tainly the part of a man, and achriftian, and efpecially of a chrif- 
tan minifter, to plead the caufe of the poor; which Dr. Knowles 


s 6very fenfibly does:- but we muft refer our Readers to the difcourfe 


a iat 


itfelf for farther particulars. Hr 
* See Rev. for May laft, Pe 545° ° 
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A'though an adequate and fatisfactory diftuffion of the psints infifeg 
on by the Author of the following Letter, would involve us ing 
controverfy which might tre/pafs more on our time as well asian 
the limits of our publication, than we can poffibly allow at prefent; 
—yete to maniféft the regard due to a Corre/pondent wha writy 
with fo much fenfe and decency, aswell as ta the tmportance of th 
fubjeé?, we faall print his Letter entire; leaving cur Readers t 
their own Remarks and inferences. 

To the AuTHORS of th MONTHLY REVIEW, 

(GENTLEMEN, 
¢ WN the revicw of Efays on the Spirit of Legilation, Dec. 1792, 

page #16, you very jattly remark, ‘* That men of letters are, 
in many refpects, unequal to the minute lnveltigation of the fubjetts 
contained in them ;—for they cannot always obtain that informa 
tion which practice communicates to the man of bufinefs.” 

‘ I defire to be confidered as one who addreffes thefe lines to fach 
men of letters (whom I highly efteem for their ingenuity and {kill in 
their profeiitons' juft to intimate to them that it does not feem {uit. 
able to their characters, as candid Reviewers, to determine pofitively 
on any point whilft itis kept in agitation by good writers and good 
fpeakers ; and I am prompted to this becaufe it appears to me, that 
your opinion has been too haftily and decifively given on the difpute 
about the effects of the old bounty plan on the prices of corn. 

‘ The writers and {peakers againft the bounty on exportation ar 
at leait difinterefted (except their concern for the intereft of the poor) 
‘how much foever they may be miftaken,—But landholders and tre 


-ders may poflibly be biaffed by felfith views to promote bounty ex 


pedients; there feems therefore to be a harfhnefs of expreflion in 
calling the oppofers of bounties ‘‘ the enemies to plenty and com 
merce” (Review for March 1770) and haftinefs and feverity in fy. 
ing ‘* they are deluded or deluding writers.” 

‘ Men of letters too are often inattentive to matters of trade, and 
this may account for an overfight of the Monthly Reviewers in as 
inftance wherein the legiflature had been grofly impofed upon anl 
mifled, or had been fcandaloufly partial; for a pamphlet which de 


tected the deception paffed through their hands, and gave themaj 
good opportunity to expofe to the world the thameful impofition af 
the legal extortion. 


‘ The pamphlet I allude to was publithed by Kearfly in 1-66, and 
entitled, Obfervations upon the fetting the Affize of Bread; whereil 
was pointed out that fthameful alteration in the tables of atize, which, 
through the influence and artifce of the bakers and mealmen, wi 


guide to magiftrates in fetting the aflize of bread. 
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'¢ The grand queftion concerning the expediency of bounties being 
now revived, as the determination of the legiflature thereon 1s ex- 
eéted in this feflion of parliament, the extras from the Effays on 
the Spirit of Legiflation, which are given in the lait Monthly Review, 
feem to be defigned (as fome curfory readers think) to favour the 
opinion that bounties are advantageous to Great Britain. It.is pity, 
however, that fuch readers as will not.give themfelves time to think 
much on the fubject, were not informed, that all thofe extracts, 
which were intended to extol the bounty fcheme, relate to the origi- 
nal bounty laws, which are now exploded and done away. 
‘ That original bounty-plan was projected at a time when we were 
“ capable of entering into a rivalry with our neighbours upon the 
price of this faleable commodity ;” for as the eflayift obicrves, ** the 
exportation of corn is not proper (much lefs a bounty) in iflates 
where they cannot fuftain, at proper markets, the competition of 
frangers.” Asa proof that Great Briiain cannot fuflain fuch com- 


! petition, exportation is not now permitted when corn is at a market 


price even below that at which government ufed to allow a bounty ; 
and it is the intention of the bill now depending, to ftop exportation 
of wheat at 44 s. though before the corn trade was ruined, the bounty 
was granted up to 48s. and, as Dr. Price obferves, exportation went 
on up to 60s. per quarter without clamour, Yet at that time we 
had not half the money in the kingdom in currency (reat and ideal) 
that we have at prefent: the general opinion has been (though I 
think it erroneous) that the bounty to 48s. encouraged a profitable 
commerce at higher rates; and the Authors of the Monthly Review 
have remarked, “‘ that the bounty operates only to the iending to 


foreign markets the furplus of our grain under limited prices, leaving 


natural caufes to their own operation above them :” and Mr. Young, 
as he is quoted in the Monthly Review in the next article (viz. Ar- 
ticle 13, March 177c) is confiftent in his praife of the valuable 
bounty law (for fo he deems it to be) and he feems therein to have 
the approbation of the Reviewers, though he differs widely from the 
prefent Houfe of Commons; for he infers, from the advance in price 
of every mercantile commodity, that though in 1688, forty-eight 
shillings might be a proper bounty price, it fhould now be higheg; 
how ‘** wifely, the legiflature muft judge.” 
_ © Mr. Young however is ftill of opinion (as appears by his letter 
ia the public papers, dated Dec. 12, 1772) that ‘‘ the bounty act, 
and the generai prohibition of foreign corn, are the moit valuable 
acts relating to corn affairs that ever pafled the legiflature of this 
kingdom ;” it is therefore wonderful that fo ready a writer thould, 
at this time, fo little beftir himfelf, when his favourite plan is likely 
to be entirely fubverted ; for the general prohibition 1s not only to 
be recalled:-or new modelled, but the bounty price is intended to be 
fet lower than in 1688. 

* Mr. Young is indeed every way confiftent in his objeftions upon 
the plan which is framing by parliament; for though he wonders 
that ** Gentlemen fhould be fo very folicitous fer altering our valuable 


torn laws,” yet to fhew his compliance with the {pirit of reformation 


_— Is now in vogue, he formed a plan from which Mr. Pownal’s 
eems to be partly taken: but he very properly propofes to allow fix 
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months certain for importation, under a duty whenever importatiog 
thal) be admitted ; and he would eftablith it as a rule that €x porte: 


tion thould never be fufpended ; but by the bill now depending it jy 
.to be fafpended when prices run high, and people are clamorous, 


and foreign corn may (if the law takes place) be brought hithe 


- when our ports fhall have been opened to invite ftrangers to our mar. 


-kets, yet after the expence, fatigue, and rifk of the voyage, the 


corn may be refufed, and the importer be. told there is no marker 
for him here; nor fhall he unlade his veffel even to take in Britih 
merchandifes; for by the arrival of others before him, the marke, 
price has happened to drop low enough to keep the people here from 
mobbing and mutiny ; and it is a maxun in this government to fub. 
vert every rule of commerce, and refufe that hojpitality to fugh 
ftrangers which they would otherwife be entitled to by the law of 
nations, for the fake of buying proviligns dearer than our. rival 
have them, and thereby keeping up the nominal value of our lands, 

¢ And though the wifdom of other governments has been exercifed 
in laying open trade, and providing in the moft effectual manner for 
the fupply of provifions ; and, after framing laws againft frauds and 
deceits, thofe governments have left the buyers and fellers to fette 
the prices of all things between themfelves, according to the ald 
maxim, ‘‘ No matter what the price is, fo the buyer and feller agree 
upon it;” yet in Great Britain, the principal and leading member 
of both houfes being poffefied of much landed property, have chofen 


to raife contributions on their fellow fubjects, by giving exclufive 


rights to the landholders, and thereby enhancing the price of all the 
products of our lands; therefore%>ur laws operate according to the 
rate of market prices here (if that can be called a market whichis 
not freely reforted to) without any regard to the general price abroad, 
Iam, Gentlemen, with all due deference and refpeét, ... 
Jan. 12, 1773. AMICUS.” 
* P,S. Dr. Price, in his laft pamphlet, remarks (from Bithop Fleet" 
wood’s Chron. Pret.) that though labour in hufbandry is raifed but 
from one to four or five, and corn to feven or eight, yct meats at 
raifed up to fifteen, which proves the exclufion of cattle and meats 
to be even more. hurtful than the old pernicious bounty,’ 





N anfwer to our friendly Correfpondent, A. F. who dates his lettet 

to us fiom Northampton, and who appears apprehenfive of; dat 

ger attending the ufe of the Eolipile, lately recommended by. us, a 
a convenient fubftitute to the blow-pipe, in the examination of. cer 
tain mineral fubftances *; we need only to refer him to the article 
where that inftrument is defcribed + ; and where he will find, froms 
confideration of its very {mall fize, that no danger or inconvenient 
can poffibly attend even the molt unguarded ufe of it, .As to his.se 
queft refpecting the continuation of our General Index, to the prefent 
time, it is a2 point under contemplation with us ; but as it is, by 20 
means, a/ucrative article, our Correfpondent will not wonder. tht 
the Proprietor is in no hurry about it. 


a 





* See our Review for December lait, page 461, 
 $ Appendix to vol. xlii, 1770, page 537. 
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